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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This Executive Summary provides a brief overview of the results of the 
Department of Justice (Department or DOJ) Office of the Inspector General's 
(OIG) review of the Federal Bureau of Investigation's (FBI) use of the 
investigative authority granted by Section 215 of the Patriot Act between 2012 
and 2014. Section 215 is often referred to as the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act (FISA) "business records" provision. This is the OIG's fourth 
review of the FBI's use of FISA business records. Three previous reports issued 
in March 2007, March 2008, and May 2015 addressed the FBI's use of Section 
215 authority between 2002 and 2009. 

This current review is mandated by the USA Freedom Act of 2015. 1 The 
USA Freedom Act, signed into law on June 2, 2015, directs the OIG to issue 
within 1 year of the date of enactment a report examining the FBI's use of 
Section 215 authority for calendar years 2012 to 2014, addressing any 
noteworthy facts or circumstances relating to Section 215 orders, any illegal or 
improper use of Section 215 authority, the effectiveness of Section 215 as an 
investigative tool, and the adequacy of procedures used to "minimize" U.S. 
person information obtained in response to Section 215 orders. 

To conduct this review, the OIG reviewed the Standard Minimization 
Procedures for Tangible Things Obtained Pursuant to Title V of the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act adopted by the Attorney General on March 7, 2013 
("Final Procedures"). We also examined over 90,000 documents obtained from 
the FBI and the Department's National Security Division's (NSD) Office of 
Intelligence, including files relating to each FISA Court order approving use of 
Section 215 authority between 2012 and 2014, Department reports to Congress 
concerning that use during calendar years 2012 through 2014, documents 
detailing compliance incidents related to the FBI's use of Section 215 authority, 
reports documenting the results of internal reviews conducted by NSD between 
2012 and 2014, e-mails relating to approved and withdrawn business records 
applications, and FBI and NSD policies and training materials related to the Final 
Procedures. 

We reviewed each of the FISA Court-approved orders for business records 
between 2012 and 2014 in order to provide an overview of the characteristics of 
those orders and the underlying investigations in which they were obtained. In 
addition, we conducted a more in-depth analysis of the FBI's use of this 
authority in national security investigations by reviewing a sample of Section 
215 orders and withdrawn applications selected from two FBI field offices that 
had relatively large and diverse uses of Section 215 orders, and by conducting 
field visits in those offices. Over the course of the review, we also interviewed 
more than 50 individuals from the FBI and the Department, including Section 


1 "USA FREEDOM Act" is an acronym for United and Strengthening America by Fulfilling 
Rights and Ensuring Effective Discipline Over Monitoring Act of 2015, Pub. L. No. 114-23, 129 
Stat. 268 (2015). We refer to it in this report as the USA Freedom Act. 



and Unit Chiefs from NSD's Office of Intelligence and the FBI's National Security 
Law Branch (NSLB), and attorneys, case agents, and supervisors who worked on 
individual Section 215 orders. 

In this report, we provide an overview of the FBI's use of Section 215 
authority between 2012 and 2014 that describes the number of Section 215 
orders obtained, the type of information requested, the types of FBI cases in 
which business records orders were used, and the average time between 
initiation of a business records order request by an FBI field office and issuance 
of an order by the FISA Court. Our review found that the number of business 
records orders obtained by the FBI increased significantly between 2007 and 
2012, largely driven by the refusal of se veral communicat ions providers to 
produce transactional records for e-mail accounts (known as 

Electronic Communication Transaction Records, or ECTRs) in response to FBI 
National Security Letters (NSLs). 

Between 2012 and 2014, the FISA Court approved 561 business records 
orders. 2 However, as shown in Figure 1, between 2012 and 2014, the number 
of business records orders dropped from a 9-year high of 212 in 2012 to 170 in 
2014 (19.8%). A further decrease occurred in 2015, when the number of orders 
fell to 142. 


2 After reviewing a draft of this report, NSD commented that references to the number of 
business records orders should be changed to the number of approved applications for business 
records orders. The OIG understands that some business records applications result in more than 
one order. For example, the FISA Court may issue orders to four separate providers when 
approving a single application requesting ECTRs for four e-mail addresses. We also recognize that 
NSD reports the number of applications submitted to the FISA Court in its annual reports to 
Congress. Nonetheless, we decided to retain the references to the number of business records 
orders throughout this report as a matter of convenience. 
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FIGURE 1 

Total Number of Approved Business Records Orders, 
by Calendar Year, 2007-2015 3 
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Source: FBI. 

An NSD Deputy Unit Chief noted the decline after 2012 and told the OIG that the 
number of ECTRs decreased more than other types of records. He attributed the 
decline in part to revelations by Edward Snowden about the U.S. government's 
use of Section 215 to collect bulk telephony metadata, both in terms of the 
stigma attached to use of Section 215 and increased resistance from providers. 
In comments provided to the OIG after reviewing a draft of this report, NSD 
stated that the degree to which the Snowden disclosures affected the number of 
business records applications was somewhat speculative, and attributed the 
FBI's increasing use of taskings under Section 702 as likely a "notable cause" in 
the decrease in business records requests. NSD stated that during the relevant 
period (and continuing today) it suggested that FBI withdraw business records 
requests for accounts used by non-U.S. persons located overseas that can 
instead be tasked under Section 702. 3 4 Agents also told the OIG that they 
increasingly were electing to use criminal legal process instead of FISA authority 


3 This table includes the total number of dockets for 2013 (179). This number differs 
slightly from the number of approved applications for business records the Department reported to 
Congress for 2013 (178). The OIG recognizes that one submission in 2013 was a copy of the Final 
Procedures, which did not result in a FISA Court order. As described below, we excluded this 
docket from our numbers for purposes of analysis. 

4 Section 702 of the FISA Amendments Act allows the government to acquire foreign 
intelligence by targeting non-U.S. persons reasonably believed to be outside the United States. 
Under Section 702, the government is not required to obtain individual surveillance orders from 
the FISA Court. Instead, the FISA Court approves targeting procedures to ensure that the 
government targets only non-U.S. persons reasonably believed to be outside the United States, 
and minimization procedures to guard against the inadvertent collection, retention, and 
dissemination of U.S. person information. 
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in counterterrorism and cyber investigations because of their frustrations with 
the lack of timeliness and the level of oversight in the business records process. 

We analyzed data for Hi of the 5 61 or ders approved during our review 
period. 5 Between 2012 and 2014, of the business records orders analyzed, 
^Hbusiness records orders included reque sts for ECTRs, representing H 
HHI of all non-bulk orders, compared to ^Hi orders in the OIG's previous 
review period between 2007 and 2009, which constituted H^HH °f non-bulk 
orders. 

The median time needed to obtain business records orders during our 
review period from initiation of a request by a field office until issuance of the 
order by the FISA Court was 115 days. 6 While several NSD witnesses said that 
the volume of requests did not significantly impact their processing of business 
records orders, others acknowledged that there had been delays in the process 
"because things get backed up." One NSLB attorney told the OIG that he was 
"embarrassed" at how long the business records process takes, stating, "We are 
asking for less [than a full FISA], and it's taking twice as long." According to the 
witnesses we interviewed, both NSD and NSLB have taken steps to improve the 
business records process, including streamlining the drafting and review process 
for ECTRs. 

In addition, the OIG found that Section 215 business records orders were 
used far more frequently in counterintelligence case^han as a counterterrorism 
or cyber tool. Of the tota l orders we analyzed, were obtained in 
counterintelligence cases, in counterterrorism cases^nc^Hii^ybei^ases. 
Agents told us that Section 215 orders frequently are HHHHHHBHMH! 


, while agents handling counterterrorism and cyber cases in some 
instances can open a parallel criminal case and use the grand jury process to 
obtain the same information more quickly an d with less oversight than a 
business records order. In particular, agents 


explaining that the length of time needed to obtain a business records order 


5 We reviewed all 561 orders a pproved during our review period, but excluded 
in our analysis for statistical purposes: 



6 FISA Court rules provide for submission of a proposed application, an advance copy of 
an application commonly called a "read" copy, no later than 7 days before the government seeks 
to have the matter entertained by the FISA Court. Our analysis included the time that 
applications and proposed orders were with the FISA Court to provide the most accurate 
measurement of the time needed for the FBI to obtain business records orders. While we do not 
have complete data regarding the FISA Court's processing of business records applications, we 
were informed that "read" copies generally are provided the week before, and the orders signed 
within a day or two of submission of the final application. No witnesses cited delays with the FISA 
Court as an issue. 








Our report describes | Section 215 applications and orders between 
2012 and 2014 that illustrate the varied uses of Section 215 authority. While 
the FBI used busines^^cordsorcteremostfrequentlytoo^ 
records for e-mail 


mHHH- We also describe several instances where the FBI wanted to use 
Section 215 authorit^oobtainparticulanriateri^ not to 

doso i _suchas^^^^HHH^^HHH|H|^H^HHH|||^^H 


Agents expressed concern about the length of the process to obtain a 
business records order, but also told us that Section 215 authority continued to 
be a valuable investigative tool when companies would not voluntarily produce 
material sought by the FBI or produce it in response to other investigative 
authorities. As with our previous reviews, the majority of agents we interviewed 
did not identify any major case developments that resulted from use of the 
records obtained in response to Section 215 orders, but told us that the material 
produced pursuant to Section 215 orders was valuable as a building block of the 
investigation, and was used to support other investigative requests, develop 
investigative leads, and corroborate other information. However, in at least two 
cases, agents we interviewed told us that the business records obtained in their 
investigation provided valuable information that they would not otherwise have 
been able to obtain. In other instances, case agents told us that they used the 
information obtained under Section 215 to exculpate a subject and close the 
investigation. 

The OIG reviewed three compliance incidents that affected numerous 
business records orders between 2012 and 2014. The first involved the 
systemi^vemmduction of full and partial e-mail subject lines by two providers, 
mVMiMiM, which the OIG determinedaffectec^^h)usinessrecords 
orders. In a second compliance incident, HMHBHSNHHHHBHi 
HHMM in response to a single business records order, including some 

I lie FBI subseauentlvdetermined that previous 
likely contained similar and worked with the provider 

to fix the error. A third compliance incident resulted from a system-wide error 
in an FBI database that released business records returns from a quarantined 
area prior to initial review and allowed access to un-minimized data. All of these 
incidents were reported to the FISA Court. 

As noted above, during our review period, there were Bi FIS A Court- 
approved orders issued in connection with 






Our third Section 215 report discussed HHl 
dlluiullLinclu d i noth e specialized minimization procedures that 
appliedtc^HHpH^H reported compliance incidents, and detailed the status 
of jHBHHHthrough May 2015. The USA Freedom Act's revisions to the 
business records provisions of FISA 



As part of this review, we also examined the progress the Department 
and the FBI made in addressing three relevant recommendations from the OIG's 
March 2008 and May 2015 reports. In the 2008 report, we recommended that 
the Department implement final minimization procedures, develop procedures 
for reviewing materials received in response to business records orders issued 
by the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court (FISA Court) to ensure that they 
do not contain "overproduced" information outside the scope of orders, and 
develop procedures for handling overproductions. In our May 2015 report, we 
found that the Department had adopted Final Procedures implementing the 
OIG's recommendations, but identified several terms used in the Final 
Procedures that we believed required clarification, including with regard to the 
minimization of U.S. person information. Based on the information obtained in 
our current review, we concluded that the Department and the FBI have made 
these clarifications. We therefore have closed these remaining 
recommendations. 

However, based on the concerns expressed by agents about the time 
needed to obtain business records orders, we recommend that the FBI and the 
Department continue to pursue ways to make the business records process 
more efficient, particularly for applications related to cyber cases where agents 



Potential measures include using the FBI's FISA Management 


System (FISAMS) data to track the timeliness of Section 215 applications, using 
alerts within FISAMS to identify applications that have lingered past a certain 
period of time withoutreview^and implementing a streamlined drafting and 
review process^ESHHHIi 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Section 215 of the Patriot Act, otherwise known as the business records 
provision, allows the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to acquire "any 
tangible things (including books, records, papers, documents, and other items) 
for an investigation. . to obtain foreign intelligence information not concerning 
a U.S. person or to protect against international terrorism or clandestine 
intelligence activities, provided that an underlying investigation of a U.S. person 
is not conducted solely upon the basis of activities protected by the First 
Amendment. 7 The FBI may use this investigative method only in Preliminary 
and Full Investigations, and the information sought must be relevant to an open, 
predicated national security investigation. 

This is the Department of Justice (Department or DOJ) Office of the 
Inspector General's (OIG) fourth review of the FBI's use of investigative 
authority granted by Section 215. The OIG has issued three previous reports 
regarding the FBI's use of the business records provision: in March 2007, 
covering calendar years 2002 to 2005; in March 2008, covering calendar year 
2006; and in May 2015, covering calendar years 2007 to 2009. 

This fourth review is mandated by the USA Freedom Act of 2015, signed 
into law on June 2, 2015. The USA Freedom Act directs the OIG to issue within 
1 year of the date of enactment a report examining the FBI's use of Section 215 
authority for calendar years 2012 to 2014. As required by the USA Freedom 
Act, this report addresses noteworthy facts or circumstances relating to Section 
215 orders, any illegal or improper use of Section 215 authority, the 
effectiveness of Section 215 as an investigative tool, and the adequacy of 
procedures used to "minimize" U.S. person information obtained in response to 
Section 215 orders. 

A. Methodology of the OIG Review 

To conduct this review, the OIG examined over 90,000 pages of material 
obtained from the FBI and the Department's National Security Division's (NSD) 
Office of Intelligence. These documents included files relating to each FISA 
Court order approving use of Section 215 authority between 2012 and 2014; 
Department reports to Congress concerning that use during calendar years 2012 
through 2014; documents detailing compliance incidents related to the FBI's use 
of Section 215 authority; reports documenting the results of Accuracy and 
Minimization Reviews conducted by NSD between 2012 and 2014; e-mails 
relating to approved and withdrawn business records applications; minimization 
procedures in effect during the review period; and FBI and NSD policies and 
training materials related to final minimization procedures adopted in 2013. 


7 The term "USA PATRIOT Act" is an acronym for the Uniting and Strengthening America 
by Providing Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism Act of 2001, Pub. L. 
No. 107-56, 115 Stat. 272 (2001). We refer to it as "the Patriot Act" in this report. 
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We reviewed each of the 561 Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act (FISA) 
Court-approved orders for business records between 2012 and 2014 in order to 
provide an overview of the characteristics of those orders and the underlying 
investigations in which they were obtained. 8 In order to conduct an in-depth 
analysis of the FBI's use of busines^^cord^uthority^weconducted field visits 
to two the We 

identified these field offices based on the overall n umber and va riety of business 
records orders obtained during the review period. we reviewed 

eachofthe H business records orders obtained during the review period. U 
we reviewed a sample of | of the | business records orders 
obtained, which we selected based on various factors, including unique use of 
Section 215 authority, the type of investigation, or the occurrence of compliance 
incidents. During these field visits, we examined documents in the FBI's case 
management system and interviewed agents, supervisors, and counsel about 
the FISA business records process, the use of Section 215 authority in their 
individual cases, and the application of the relevant minimization procedures. In 
several instances, we also examined the materials produced in response to 
business records orders. We selected | of these applications for more detailed 
analysis to highlight the varied and evolving uses of Section 215 authority. 

In addition to the orders approved by the FISA Court, between 2012 and 
2014 there were | pending and withdrawn applications for Section 215 
orders. 9 We reviewed B withdrawn reque sts or applications originating from 

and questioned agents about H of 
llii i \l\h il n n ii mi il B n i|in I 11 1iiinl1 1 il to NSD but not filed with the 

FISA Court, and | proposed applications filed with the FISA Court as "read" or 
advance copies that NSD ultimately withdrew prior to formally filing. Where the 
applications presented novel or unique legal issues, we questioned NSD 
attorneys about the reasons for these withdrawals. 


As noted earlier, dur ing our review period, there were ■ FISA Court 
approved orders related to 


. Beginning in 


2006, the FBI obtained Section 215 orders 



Procedures. 


, and order memorializing the Final 


9 Pending applications include applications generated between 2012 and 2014 but not 
provided to NSD for further processing or submitted to the FISA Court for further approval. 
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device, or any other specific identifier. 10 See 50 U.S.C. §§ 1861(b)(2), (k)(4) 
(2015), as amended by USA Freedom Ac^^0^j^j§10^.03, 107, 109. Our 
report provides a brief status update in light of the 

changes instituted by the USA Freedom Act. 

Over the course of this review, we interviewed more than 50 people from 
the FBI and the Department, including Section and Unit Chiefs from the FBI's 
National Security Law Branch (NSLB) and NSD's Office of Intelligence and 
attorneys, case agents, and supervisors who worked on Section 215 orders. We 
did not question FBI and NSD personnel about the specifics of every order, nor 
did we conduct an independent compliance review of each use of Section 215 
authority between 2012 and 2014. For purposes of this report, we relied on the 
Department's reporting to the FISA Court, the FBI's reporting to the Intelligence 
Oversight Board (IOB), and the reports summarizing Accuracy and Minimization 
Reviews conducted by NSD in FBI field offices to identify compliance incidents 
that occurred during the relevant time period. 

B. Organization of the Report 

This report is divided into six sections. After this introduction, we 
describe in Section II the legal background related to Section 215 authority, the 
process for obtaining a Section 215 order, the procedures applicable to the use 
of business records material, and the procedures for reporting compliance 
incidents to the FISA Court and the IOB. 

In Section III, we discuss the status of recommendations the OIG made in 
previous reports concerning the FBI's use of Section 215 authority. 

In Section IV, we provide an overview of the FBI's use of Section 215 
authority between 2012 and 2014. We describe the number of Section 215 
orders approved, the type of information requested, the number of FBI offices 
that used the authority, and the types of investigations in which Section 215 
orders were sought. 

In Section V, we provide a more detailed discussion of | business 
records orders obtained between 2012 and 2014. We describe the information 
requested, the purpose of the requests, the material produced, the manner in 
which it was used, and any compliance incidents that occurred. We also 
describe three compliance incidents that affected numerous businessrecords 

ordereduringourtimeperioda^ of HHB 

of the Freedom 
Act. 


Finally, Section VI contains our conclusions. 


10 As described in more detail below, the effective date of these changes was within 180 
days of the date of enactment, which was November 29, 2015. The USA Freedom Act also 
eliminated bulk collection using pen register/trap and trace authority or various National Security 
Letter authorities by requiring use of a specific selection term. See USA Freedom Act of 2015, 

§§ 201, 501. 
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II. BACKGROUND 

This section provides a brief description of the legal background related to 
Section 215 authority and the process for obtaining Section 215 orders. 

A. Legal Background 

The Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 (FISA) requires the FBI 
to obtain an order from the FISA Court to conduct electronic surveillance to 
collect foreign intelligence information. 11 In 1998, Congress amended FISA to 
authorize the FBI to apply to the FISA Court for orders compelling common 
carriers, public accommodation facilities, physical storage facilities, and vehicle 
rental facilities to "release records in [their] possession" to the FBI. The 
amendment did not further define "records." This provision, which was codified 
at 50 U.S.C. § 1862, became known as the "business records" provision. 12 

The 1998 amendment required the FBI to specify that the business 
records were sought for an investigation to gather foreign intelligence 
information or an investigation concerning international terrorism, and that 
there were "specific and articulable facts giving reason to believe that the 
person to whom the records pertain is a foreign power or an agent of a foreign 
power." 50 U.S.C. § 1862 (2000). This language meant that the FBI was 
limited to obtaining information regarding a specific person or entity the FBI was 
investigating and about whom the FBI had individualized suspicion. The 
amendment also prohibited the entity complying with the order from disclosing 

either the existence of the order or any information produced in response to the 
order. 


The authority granted by the 1998 amendment was rarely used. Between 
enactment of the amendment and passage of the Patriot Act in October 2001, 
the FBI obtained only one FISA order for business records. 

In October 2001, Section 215 of the Patriot Act significantly expanded the 
business records provision. The pertinent part of Section 215 provides: 

[T]he Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation or a designee 
of the Director (whose rank shall be no lower than Assistant Special 


11 FISA provides two definitions of "foreign intelligence information." Under 50 U.S.C. § 
1801(e)(1), foreign intelligence information means information that relates to, and if concerning a 
U.S. person is necessary to, the ability of the United States to protect against (1) actual or 
potential attack or other grave hostile acts of a foreign power or an agent of a foreign power; (2) 
sabotage, international terrorism, or the international proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
by a foreign power or an agent of a foreign power; or (3) clandestine intelligence activities by an 
intelligence service or network of a foreign power or by an agent of a foreign power. Under 50 
U.S.C. § 1801(e)(2), foreign intelligence information includes information with respect to a foreign 
power or foreign territory that relates to, and if concerning a U.S. person is necessary to, the 
national defense or the security of the United States, or the conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
United States. 

12 50 U.S.C. § 1862(b)(2)(B) (1998), as amended, 50 U.S.C. § 1861 (2001). 
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Agent in Charge) may make an application for an order requiring 
the production of any tangible things (including books, records, 
papers, documents, and other items) for an investigation to obtain 
foreign intelligence information not concerning a United States 
person or to protect against international terrorism or clandestine 
intelligence activities, provided that such investigation of a United 
States person is not conducted solely upon the basis of activities 
protected by the first amendment to the Constitution. 

50 U.S.C. § 1861(a)(1) (2001). While the 1998 amendment limited the 
FBI's business records authority to four types of businesses, the 2001 
language did not contain any such limitation. Section 215 also expanded 
the categories of documents obtainable under the business records 
provision from "records" to "any tangible things (including books, records, 
papers, documents, and other items)." 

In addition, Section 215 lowered the evidentiary threshold to obtain a 
business records order. Rather than requiring the FBI to show that the 
requested information pertained to a person under investigation, Section 215 
required that the items sought need only be "for an authorized investigation 
conducted in accordance with [applicable law and guidelines] to obtain foreign 
intelligence information not concerning a United States person or to protect 
against international terrorism or clandestine intelligence activities." 50 U.S.C. 

§ 1861(b)(2) (2001). This standard, referred to as the relevance standard, 
permits the FBI to seek information concerning persons connected in some way 
to a person or entity under investigation. 

Congress twice amended Section 215 in 2006. The first legislative 
amendment, the USA PATRIOT Improvement and Reauthorization Act of 2005 
(Reauthorization Act), was signed into law on March 9, 2006. The 
Reauthorization Act required that an application for a business records order 
establish "reasonable grounds to believe that the tangible things sought are 
relevant to an authorized investigation." 13 50 U.S.C. § 1861(b)(2)(B) (2006). 

At the same time, the Reauthorization Act provided a presumption of relevance 
for tangible things that pertain to foreign powers, agents of foreign powers, 
suspected agents of foreign powers who are the subjects of authorized 
investigations, or individuals in contact with, or known to, suspected agents of 
foreign powers who are the subjects of authorized investigations. If an 
application demonstrates that the information requested pertains to one of these 
four entities or individuals, it is presumptively relevant to an authorized 
investigation. 

The Reauthorization Act also authorized the collection of certain sensitive 
records, including library, medical, educational, and tax return records. 

However, it required that applications for sensitive records be approved by the 
FBI Director or his specified designee, and required specific reporting about 


13 USA PATRIOT Improvement and Reauthorization Act of 2005, Pub. L. 109-177, 120 
Stat. 196 to 198 (2006). 
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these records to Congress. 14 The Reauthorization Act also established a process 
for recipients of Section 215 orders to challenge their legality before a FISA 
Court judge. 

The second legislative amendment, the USA PATRIOT Act Additional 
Reauthorizing Amendments Act of 2006, included additional changes to Section 
215. For example, these amendments included a provision allowing a recipient 
of a Section 215 order to petition the FISA Court to modify or set aside the 
nondisclosure requirement after 1 year from the issuance of the order if certain 
findings are made. 15 

Section 215, along with other provisions of the Patriot Act, originally was 
scheduled to sunset on December 31, 2005. The Reauthorization Act extended 
Section 215 for 4 years, until December 31, 2009. Congress subsequently 
extended Section 215 to June 1, 2015. 

In June 2013, information about the NSA's bulk telephony metadata 
program was publicly disclosed by Edward Snowden. 16 These disclosures 
revealed, among other things, that the FISA Court had approved Section 215 
orders authorizing the bulk collection of call detail records. The telephony 
metadata collected by the NSA included information from local and long-distance 
telephone calls, such as the originating and terminating telephone number and 
the date, time, and duration of each call. 17 The disclosures prompted 
widespread public discussion about the bulk telephony metadata program and 
the proper scope of government surveillance, and ultimately led Congress to end 
bulk collection by the government in the USA Freedom Act. 18 

Amid public debate about the bulk telephony metadata program, the 
sunset provisions of the Reauthorization Act took effect at 12:01 a.m. on June 1, 
2015, temporarily reverting the business records provision to the much more 
limited version in effect between 1998 and October 2001. 19 On June 2, 2015, 
President Obama signed the USA Freedom Act. While the USA Freedom Act did 


14 As permitted by the Reauthorization Act, the FBI Director delegated approval authority 
for these records to the Deputy Director and the Executive Assistant Director for the FBI's National 
Security Branch. 

15 See USA PATRIOT Act Additional Reauthorizing Amendments Act of 2006, Pub. L. No. 
109-178, 120 Stat. 278, 280. 

16 See Glenn Greenwald, NSA Collecting Phone Records of Millions of Verizon Customers 
Daily, The Guardian (Jun. 6, 2013). As described in more detail below, metadata refers to dialing, 
routing, addressing, or signaling information associated with a communication, but does not 
include any information concerning the substance, purport, or meaning of the communications. 

17 As we described in our second and third reports, NSA 
and then ran "queries" against this archive to identify 

The telephone numbers used to query the archive were telephone numbers that met 
the "reasonable articulable suspicion" standard. 


an archive 


18 See generally Bart Forsyth, Banning Bulk: Passage of the USA FREEDOM Act and 
Ending Bulk Collection, 72 Wash. & Lee L. Rev. 1307, 1321-22, 1325, 1334 (Summer 2015). 

19 See id. 
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not substantively change the standard for obtaining business records linked to a 
particular person or identifier, it ended bulk collection under Section 215 by 
requiring that applications for business records include a "specific selection 
term," defined as "a term that specifically identifies a person, account, address, 
or personal device, or any other specific identifier." 50 U.S.C. §§ 1861(b)(2), 
(k)(4) (2015), as amended by USA Freedom Act of 2015, §§ 101, 103, 107. 

This provision became effective 180 days after the date of enactment, ending 
bulk collection by the government as of November 29, 2015. See USA Freedom 
Act of 2015, § 109. 

To allow the government to continue to obtain call data, the USA Freedom 
Act created a new mechanism that allows the government to obtain call detail 
records from providers within two "hops" of the specific selection term on an 
ongoing basis for 180 days from the date of the FISA Court order. 20 Each 
application to obtain these records must include (a) a specific selection term to 
be used as the basis for the production of the call detail records, 50 U.S.C. § 
1861(b)(2)(A); (b) a statement of facts showing that there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that the call detail records being sought are relevant to an 
authorized investigation and that there is a reasonable, articulable suspicion that 
the specific selection term is associated with a foreign power, or an agent of a 
foreign power, engaged in international terrorism or activities in preparation 
thereof, 50 U.S.C. § 1861(b)(2)(C)(i) and (ii); and (c) an enumeration of the 
minimization procedures adopted by the Attorney General that are applicable to 
the handling of call detail records obtained by the government in response to 
the requested order, 50 U.S.C. § 1861(b)(2)(D). 21 

According to NSD, if the FISA Court finds that the application meets the 
statutory requirements, it will order the production of a first set of records (the 
"first hop") using the specific selection term, and a second set of records (the 
"second hop") using session-identifying information (such as originating or 
terminating telephone numbers) or telephone calling card numbers identified by 
the specific selection term. Session-identifying information and telephone 
calling card numbers may be identified in the first hop productions or from other 
information already in the government's possession. The FISA Court has 


20 The term "call detail record" means session-identifying information (including an 
originating or terminating telephone number, an International Mobile Subscriber Identity number, 
or an International Mobile Station Equipment Identity number), a telephone calling card number, 
or the time or duration of a call. It does not include the contents of any communication; the 
name, address, or financial information of a subscriber or customer; or cell site location or global 
positioning system (GPS) information. See 50 U.S.C. § 1861(k)(3). As a result, the FBI may not 
obtain identifying, financial, or location information on the basis of an individual being in first- or 
second-degree contact with the original person, account, address, or personal device, or other 
specific identifier used as a specific selection term. 

^^^^ 2 iThe"reasonable t articulabl{^uspicion"(RAS)standard 

The fisa court orders 

permitted authorized personnel to search the data collected under those orders when "based on 
the factual and practical considerations of everyday life on which reasonable and prudent persons 
act, there are facts giving rise to a reasonable, articulable suspicion that a particular known 
identifier is associated with" on^MTioreoftheforeign powers identified in the orders. We 
discuss the evolution of the RAS standard in our May 2015 report. 
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concluded that FISA, as amended by the USA Freedom Act, does not require a 
showing of relevance for second hop records. To guard against overbroad 
collection, the USA Freedom Act requires "the prompt destruction of all call 
detail records" collected by the government not determined to be foreign 
intelligence information. See 50 U.S.C. §§ 1861(b)(2)(C), (c)(2)(F), as 
amended by USA Freedom Act of 2015, § 107. 

The USA Freedom Act also added a provision allowing the Attorney 
General to require the emergency production of business records when certain 
criteria are met, including applying relevant minimization procedures and 
obtaining a FISA Court order approving the production within 7 days of the 
emergency authorization. See 50 U.S.C. § 1861(i), as amended by USA 
Freedom Act of 2015, § 102. Finally, the USA Freedom Act extended the sunset 
date for Section 215 as amended until December 15, 2019. See USA Freedom 
Act of 2015, § 705(a). 

B. The Process for Seeking Section 215 Orders 

As we described in our previous Section 215 reports, the process to obtain 
and utilize a Section 215 order generally involves five phases: FBI field office 
initiation and review, FBI Headquarters review, NSD Office of Intelligence 
review, FISA Court review, and FBI service of the order. 

The process to obtain a Section 215 order generally begins when an FBI 
case agent prepares a business records request form, which requires the agent 
to provide, among other things, the following information: a brief summary of 
the investigation, a specific description of the items requested, an explanation of 
the manner in which the requested items are expected to provide relevant 
information, and the identity of the custodian or owner of the requested items. 
The request form must be approved by the agent's supervisor and the field 
office's Chief Division Counsel and Assistant Special Agent in Charge. The 
approval process is automated through the FBI's FISA Management System 
(FISAMS), which sends electronic notifications to each individual responsible for 
taking the next action in order to process the business records in the field office. 
After the approvals are completed in the field office, the FISAMS notifies the 
"substantive desk" (in the Counterterrorism, Counterintelligence, or Cyber 
Divisions) at FBI Headquarters. 

At FBI Headquarters, the business records request form is reviewed and 
approved by both the substantive desk and NSLB. Once FISAMS delivers the 
request to the substantive desk, it is assigned to an NSLB attorney who works 
with the case agent and other FBI personnel to obtain any additional information 
the NSLB attorney believes is necessary to support the request. The request 
package then is reviewed by NSLB supervisors and forwarded to NSD, where the 
request is assigned to an NSD attorney. 

The NSD attorney works with the NSLB attorney and case agents to 
obtain any additional information necessary to include in the draft application 
and order. NSD uses an internally-created software program called "TurboFISA" 
that produces a template with standardized language for various types of 
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business records applications. An NSD supervisor then reviews the draft 
application package. In most cases, the NSD attorney then sends the draft to 
the FBI for review, including having agents answer any questions regarding the 
application. The application is then finalized by NSD. The final application 
package is returned to the FBI for an accuracy review, and additional edits may 
be made based on the FBI's review of the final package. Upon completion of the 
final version of the application, signatures of the designated senior FBI 
personnel are obtained and an NSD attorney prepares the package for 
presentation to the FISA Court. 

Pursuant to Rule 9 of the FISA Court Rules of Procedure, NSD provides 
the FISA Court with a proposed application, an advance copy of the application 
commonly called a "read" copy, no later than 7 days before the government 
seeks to have the matter entertained by the FISA Court. The FISA Court, 
through a FISA Court legal advisor, may identify questions or concerns and 
request changes or additional information to the documents after reviewing the 
"read" copy. NSD and the FBI then address these questions or concerns and 
make any necessary revisions to the application and order prior to submitting a 
formal or final application and order for the Court's approval, or decide to 
withdraw the application before submission. The FISA Court will either sign the 
formal submission or request that NSD present the formal application package 
to the FISA Court at a scheduled hearing. If the FISA Court judge approves the 
formal application, the judge signs the order. 

The order is then entered into FISAMS and served by the FBI field office 
nearest to the company or provider designated in the order. Among other 
things, the order sets forth the deadline for producing the items. The FBI can 
receive business records returns electronically or in hard copy. Hard copies of 
business records returns typically are sent directly to the case agent. Electronic 
records, particularly business records returns from certain Internet Service 
Providers, typically are sent to the FBI's Data Intercept Technology Unit (DITU). 
DITU then uploads the records into the Data Warehouse System (DWS), the 
FBI's primary repository for raw FISA-acquired material. Un-minimized business 
records returns are quarantined in a separate area of DWS that is accessible 
only to personnel involved in the case. When returns are uploaded, DWS 
automatically notifies the case agent, who must then review the records in a 
restricted area of DWS to determine whether the records are responsive to the 
FISA Court order. If so, DITU releases the records from the quarantined area 
into DWS, where they are available to FBI personnel with appropriate access. 
Once the information is in DWS, the case agent must assess its intelligence 
value. Only information that reasonably appears to be foreign intelligence 
information, necessary to understand foreign intelligence information or assess 
its importance, or evidence of a crime may be placed in other FBI electronic 
storage systems, such as the Automated Case System (ACS) and Sentinel, 
where the information will be more widely accessible to FBI personnel (discussed 
in more detail below). 22 


22 ACS and its successor, Sentinel, are the FBI's case management systems. 
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C. Minimization Procedures 

FISA requires the FBI to "minimize" U.S. person information it receives in 
response to business records orders. Under current procedures, this means that 
the FBI may retain and disseminate nonpublic U.S. person information only if it 
reasonably appears to be foreign intelligence information, necessary to 
understand foreign intelligence information or assess its importance, or evidence 
of a crime, referred to as meeting the "FISA Standard." 

The FBI adopted interim minimization procedures for business records 
returns following the passage of the Reauthorization Act in March 2006, and 
revised procedures in 2013. 23 Two sets of minimization procedures thus 
governed business records orders issued between 2012 and 2014: Interim 
Procedures between January 1, 2012 and June 30, 2013, and Final Procedures 
after July 1, 2013. In this section we discuss these minimization procedures and 
describe the decision by FBI and NSD to implement the Final Procedures 
retroactively. 


1. Interim Minimization Procedures 

The Reauthorization Act mandated that the Department adopt 
minimization procedures to govern the retention and dissemination of nonpublic 
U.S. person information produced in response to a Section 215 order. One 
critical requirement was that the minimization procedures prohibit the 
dissemination of nonpublic U.S. person information, unless the identity of the 
U.S. person was foreign intelligence information, necessary to understand 
foreign intelligence information or assess its importance, or evidence of a crime 
(i.e., met the FISA Standard). 

The Department adopted Interim Procedures in September 2006. Rather 
than providing new procedures designed to comply with the requirements of the 
Reauthorization Act, the Interim Procedures incorporated six existing provisions 
from the Attorney General's Guidelines for FBI National Security Investigations 
and Foreign Intelligence Collection (NSI Guidelines): 

• Part I.B.3., which prohibited the FBI from investigating or 
maintaining information on U.S. persons solely for the purpose of 
monitoring First Amendment activities or the lawful exercise of 
Constitutional or statutory rights. 

• Part I.C.I., which defined "U.S. person" to include U.S. citizens or 
lawful permanent residents, unincorporated associations 
substantially composed of individuals who are U.S. persons, and 
corporations incorporated in the United States. 



23 See 50 U.S.C. § 1861(g)(2). 
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• Part VII.A.l., which required that the FBI retain investigative 
records in accordance with a plan approved by the National 
Archives and provided for NSD oversight of information obtained in 
the course of investigations. 

• Part VII.B., which allowed the FBI to disseminate information within 
the Department, to the intelligence community and federal law 
enforcement agencies, to other federal, state, and local authorities, 
and to foreign authorities when the information related to the 
recipient's authorized responsibilities and dissemination was 
consistent with national security interests. 

• Part VIII, which defined certain terms used in the NSI Guidelines, 
including "foreign intelligence" and "publicly available." 

The Interim Procedures stated that these provisions were to be construed to 
minimize retention and prohibit dissemination of nonpublic U.S. person 
information, and to prohibit the FBI from disseminating nonpublic U.S. person 
information that was not foreign intelligence information in a manner that 
identified a U.S. person, unless the person's identity was "necessary to 
understand foreign intelligence information or assess its importance" or evidence 
of a crime. However, the Interim Procedures did not define or explain what 
"necessary to understand foreign intelligence information or assess its 
importance" means, nor did they define or provide guidance on what constitutes 
U.S. person identifying information. 

In our March 2008 report, we found that the Interim Procedures did not 
meet the requirements of the Reauthorization Act because they failed to provide 
FBI agents with specific guidance regarding the retention and dissemination of 
nonpublic U.S. person information obtained under Section 215 authority. We 
recommended that the FBI develop final minimization procedures that provided 
such guidance, require an initial review of records received in response to 
business records orders, and provide guidance on handling overproductions (/.e., 
material outside the scope of the Section 215 order). 

Although the FBI stated that it would replace the Interim Procedures with 
final minimization procedures that addressed the recommendations in the March 
2008 report, it had not done so by spring 2009. As a result, in May 2009, a 
FISA Court judge requested that the FBI voluntarily apply additional 
minimization procedures to the productions of related Section 215 orders. 
The Department agreed to implement these additional minimization procedures 
and filed reports with the FISA Court describing how the FBI had minimized U.S. 
person information. 


In June 2009, FISA Court judges began to issue Supplemental Orders with 
most Section 215 orders. These Supplemental Orders required the Department 
to submit a written report to the FISA Court describing the FBI's minimization of 
U.S. person information no later than 90 days after the production of materials, 
with sufficient detail to allow the FISA Court to assess the adequacy of the FBI's 
implementation of the Interim Procedures. Between Januaryl t 2012, and June 
30, 2013, the FISA Court issued Supplemental Orders for total 

business records orders. 24 

2. Final Minimization Procedures 

On March 7, 2013, the Attorney General adopted and the Department 
filed with the FISA Court final minimization procedures for material received in 
response to Section 215 orders. These Final Procedures became effective on 
July 1, 2013. 

The Final Procedures are designed to minimize the retention and prohibit 
the dissemination of "nonpublicly available information concerning unconsenting 
[U.S.] persons consistent with the need of the United States to obtain, produce, 
and disseminate foreign intelligence information." The Final Procedures do not 
apply to publicly available U.S. person information, nor do they apply to 
acquiring, retaining, or disseminating U.S. person information with the person's 
consent. With the exception of provisions requiring an initial review of business 
records returns, and dictating the handling and retention of overproduced 
material and attorney-client communications, the Final Procedures do not apply 
to non-U.S. person information. 



24 Of the H orders for which the FISA Court did not issue Supplemental Orders, | were 
in counterintelligence investigations, | were in counterterrorism investigations, and | were in 
cyber investigations^^es^iumber^xclude | business records orders issued under the Interim 
Procedures or to restricted counterespionage investigations. 
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However, as descnbe^rwTTOt^detai^elo^NSLBandNSp 
have developed additional guidance 


The Final Procedures also address the handling and retention of business 
records retu rns. An agent must conduct an initial review of returns MNMM3H 
■^■1 to determine if the information received is within the scope of the 
order. If it is, the agent then must evaluate whether the information meets the 
FISA Standard {i.e., reasonably appears to be foreign intelligence information, 
necessary to understand foreign intelligence information or assess its 
importance, or evidence of a crime). Information that meets the FISA Standard 
may be included in official FBI case files; used for analysis; inserted in Electronic 
Communications (EC), intelligence information reports (HR), or analytical 
products; uploaded into widely-accessible FBI databases; or dissemi nate d to 
other persons or agencies in accordance with the Final Procedures. HH 




In general, the Final Procedures prohibit the FBI from retaining, using, or 
disclosing material outside the scope of an order. 26 If an agent identifies an 


25 Ad hoc databases are files and databases accessible only to FBI personnel who are 
connected to the investigation and authorized to review business records information. hMBI 


electronic and data storage systems where business records information are stored. 


For 








overproduction, he must return it to the producing party or destroy it as soon as 
practicable, ensure that the information has not been uploaded into any widely- 
accessible FBI system, and inf orm NSD of the overproduction to facilitate proper 
notification of the FISA Court. 



The Final Procedures allow the FBI to disseminate information obtained 
usinqbusinessrecordsorderst^KHMpBMIiHflll^^^^^^^l 

In general, the FBI must determine 

that nonpublic U-S^personinformation meets the FISA Standard before 
disseminating it Key dissemination provisions are summarized 

below: 


• The FBI 


disseminate fog^u^ellic 
federal. 



infon^^^l 

or tribal officials 


Where the foreign intelligence information relates to a foreign 
power or foreign territory and reasonably appears to be necessary 
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(Cont'd.) 










The Final Procedures include oversight prov isions requiring NSD to review 
the FBI's compliance with them , stating that 11 1 il i 

In accordance with this 
provision, NSD includes business records orders in the Minimization and 
Accuracy reviews it conducts in FBI field offices. During these reviews, NSD 
attorneys examine information produced in response to business records orders 
to identify overproductions, confirm that the information has been properly 



29 As described in more detail below, metadata refers to dialing, routing, addressing, or 
signaling information associated with communications, such as e-mail addresses, telephone 
numbers, or IP addresses. 
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classified and marked in FBI systems as FISA-derived, evaluate compliance with 
minimization procedures, and assess retention and dissemination decisions. 

NSD attorneys also audit the searches conducted by FBI personnel in multiple 
FBI databases, including two databases that contain business records material, 
DWS and Data Integrated Visual System (DIVS), which operates as a search 
engine for a collection of other databases to which the FBI has access, to ensure 
that the queries comply with the minimization procedures. Between 2012 and 
2014, NSD conducted 90 Minimization and Accuracy Reviews, including business 
records minimization reviews in every FBI field office. 

After the Final Procedures became effective, NSD began requiring its 
attorneys to conduct post-order briefings within 5 days of an order being signed. 
These briefings are designed to ensure that FBI personnel understand and 
comply with the requirements of the Final Procedures. NSD attorneys contact 
FBI personnel to review the Final Procedures, i ncluding the definitions of "U.S . 
person" and "foreign intelligence information," 

the requirement that agents conduct an initial review of returns before placing 
information in widely-accessible FBI systems, the proper handling of 
overproduced materials, and the standards for retaining and disseminating 
information. NSD attorneys told us that they typically conduct the briefings with 
case agents and cover the major requirements of the Final Procedures, the 
information requested by the order, and any special minimization or reporting 
requirements imposed by the FISA Court in a Supplemental Order. 

The first business records application referencing the Final Procedures was 
filed with the FISA Court on August 6, 2013. Once the Final Procedures were in 
place, the FISA Court ceased issuing Supplemental Orders requiring the 
Department to report on its handling of U.S. person information as a matter of 
standard practice. However, between August 9, 2013, and January 3, 2014, the 
FISA Court issued Supplemental Orders for applications that requested e-mail 
transactional records from various service providers, requiring the Department 
to submit written reports stating whether the returns included the contents of 
any communications. An NSD Deputy Unit Chief told us that the FISA Co urt 
began requiring content reporting for business records orders directed at HU 
and other communications providers following a series of overproductions of e- 
mail subject lines. He characterized Supplemental Orders as "relatively unusual" 
since resolution of the systemic overproductions, stating that they are only 
issued if the FISA Court has particular concern about the breadth or potential 
volume of the material requested. We describe these systemic errors in more 
detail in Section V. 


3. Retroactive Application of the Final Procedures 

When the government submitted the Final Procedures to the FISA Court in 
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I 




The remaining provisions of the Final Procedures, including the retention and 
dissemination restrictions, apply retroactively. 



D. Compliance Issues 

The Rules of Procedure for the FISA Court require the Department to 
correct misstatements of material fact and to disclose non-compliance with an 
order to the FISA Court. Under Rule 13(b), the Department must notify the 
FISA Court in writing if it discovers that any authority or approval granted by the 
FISA Court has been implemented in a manner that did no^ompl^witl^he 
Court's authorization or approval or with applicable law. 


Between 2012 and 2014, the Department filed Rule 13(b) notices 
informing the FISA Court of compliance incidents related to business records 
order^r^^Ujocket^hat resulted in the overproduction of e-mail subject lines 
by and | systemic errors in the FBI's DWS database that 

allowed FBI personnel unconnected with an investigation to access business 
records information before the case agent's initial review. We discuss these 
compliance incidents in more detail in Section V. Given the large number of 
business records orders issued between 2012 and 2014, we did not attempt to 
independently identify or describe all of the compliance incidents that occurred 
during our review period. 
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The FBI also is required to report activities that may be unlawful or 
contrary to executive orders or directives to the IOB and Director of National 
Intelligence (DNI). 31 The subjects of these reports to the IOB are commonly 
referred to as "IOB violations." FBI policy requires employees to report potential 
IOB violations to NSLB within 30 days of discovery. Once an agent reports a 
potential IOB matter, NSLB reviews the facts to determine whether Executive 
Order 13462 and the Intelligence Oversight Reporting Criteria require the 
violation to be reported to the IOB and the DNI. 



Agents are required to report third-party overproductions to NSLB within 90 
days of the date of discovery. 32 The FBI must then submit this information to 
the IOB in quarterly reports containing the following information: 



Between 2012 and 2014, the FBI reported | violations related to 
business records orders to the IOB. Of these, | involved overcollections, 
including systemic overproductions of e-mail subject lines by RMHfl 
SHHH; ■ involved other issues, such as the product ion o f materials outside 
the date range specified in a business records order; and Hi was theresult of a 
typographical error in a business records order. NSLB also deemed |H 
overcollections and H typographical error to be non-reportable. 


31 See Exec. Order 12333 § 1.6(c), as amended-, Exec. Order 13462 § 6(b), as amended ; 
Criteria on Thresholds for Reporting Intelligence Oversight Matters (Sept. 8, 2010) ("Intelligence 
Oversight Reporting Criteria"). 
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III. STATUS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Previous OIG reports recommended changes to the minimization 
procedures used by the FBI. Our second report, issued in March 2008, 
recognized that the FBI had adopted Interim Minimization Procedures but made 
the following three recommendations: 

• The FBI should develop procedures for reviewing materials received 
from Section 215 orders to ensure that it has not received information 
that is not authorized by the FISA Court orders; 

• The FBI should develop procedures for handling material that is 
produced in response to, but outside the scope of, a Section 215 
order; and 

• The FBI should develop final standard minimization procedures for 
business records that provide specific guidance for the retention and 
dissemination of U.S. person information. 

Our third report, issued in May 2015, analyzed the FBI's compliance with these 
recommendations. We concluded that the FBI had resolved the first 
recommendation in adopting the Final Procedures, but that it nonetheless should 
clarify in policy guidance or training materials that the initial review 
requirements in the Final Procedures apply to metadata. We determined that 
the second recommendation was closed, as the Final Procedures include a 
provision for handling "overproduced" material. Finally, we concluded that the 
third recommendation was resolved by the Final Procedures, but that the FBI 
should consider using training materials or policy guidance to clarify several 
provisions regarding the retention and dissemination of U.S. person information. 

Below we describe the FBI's progress in implementing these 
recommendations. 

A. Handling of Metadata Under the Final Procedures 

As noted above, metadata refers to dialing, routing, addressing, or 
signaling information associated with a communication. In the context of wire 
or electronic communication transaction records, metadata may include e-mail 
addresses, telephone numbers, IP addresses, and similar information. Metadata 
does not include information concerning the substance, purport, or meaning of 
the communications. 
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1 . 


Initial Review of Metadata 


In our second report, we recommended that the FBI develop procedures 
for reviewing materials received from Section 215 orders to ensure that it had 
not received information outside the scope of the FISA Court orders. In our 
third report, we observed that the FBI had adopted Final Procedures requiring 
that agents conduct an initial review of materials produced pursuant to a Section 
215 order. We concluded that this provision requires case agents to review 
materials for overproduced material, but that it does not expressly subject 
metadata to the initial review requirement. We recommended that the FBI 
clarify that the initial review requirement applies to metadata. 


In the course of our current review, the FBI and NSD produced copies of 
internal policies and training materials that make clear that the initial review 
provision applies to all FISA business records materials, including metadata. 
The FBI Policy Implementation Guide for B usiness Records Standard 
Minimization Procedures (SMP PG) states, | 

| and emphasizes that agents must complete the initial review 
before uploading the information to any widely accessible FBI system. Training 
materials provided by the FBI also state 



Agents we 

interviewed told us that they had received multiple trainings on the Final 
Procedures and understood that the requirement to conduct initial reviews 
applies to all business records returns, including those involving e-mail 
transactional data or other metadata. 


In addition, as described above, NSD attorneys are required to conduct 
post-order briefings with the case agent within 5 days of a business records 
order being signed. NSD's Post-Order Briefing Policy provides that the NSD 
attorneys must remind agents that they are required to conduct an initial review 
of FISA-acquired business records information to ensure that the production is 
generally responsive to the order, and that this initial review must take place 
before placing the information in any widely accessible FBI system. NSD 
attorneys told us that they make clear in these briefings that the initial review 
requirement applies to every business records production, including metadata. 

Accordingly, we consider this recommendation closed. 

2. Other Provisions Relating to Metadata 
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In our third report, we identified two potential issues regarding application 
of these provisions that we believed required attention and oversight. 

• We stated tha^S^an^h^B^houldpenodicall^^view the 
application of|HH|H|^HHHHHttH|i 




• We encouraged the FBI to pay attention 




In our current review, we assessed whether NSD and the FBI have 
addressed these issues. Training materials released in early 2016 state that 



The training materials also provide guidance on applyin 




In^2012 and 2013, the FBI used business records orders to request 
by a subject on two occasions. 34 The first order requested 


specifically requested 


roduced included 


The business records order 


M fit j 



Since issuance of the OIG's third report in May 2015, NSD has revised its 
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Given these steps, we believe that the FBI and NSD have sufficiently 
addressed the concerns we raised regarding other provisions related to 
metadata in our third report. 

B. Retention and Dissemination of U.S. Person Information 

In our second report, we recommended that the FBI develop final 
minimization procedures providing specific guidance on the retention and 
dissemination of U.S. person information. In our third report, we recognized 
that the FBI had resolved this recommendation by adopting Final Procedures 
providing such guidance, but stated that the FBI should consider clarifying two 
provisions in policy guidance or training materials: the definition of "necessary 
to understand foreign intelligence information," and the provision allowing 


_ We briefly discuss each in turn below. 

1. ''Necessary to Understand Foreign Intelligence 
Information" 


We recommended that the FBI define the term "necessary to understand 
foreign intelligence information" and provide actual examples of its application in 
training materials or policy guidance. Training materials producecHj^h^BI 
and NSD address this issue. One presentation states that when | 



training provided the following example of this analysis: 



According to the training slides, _ 

and thus it meets t he FISA Stan dard. 
Standing alon e, however, it may be difficult to articulate why | 

| would be appropriate. 

Based on this guidance, we believe the FBI has addressed our concerns. 
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2 . 


Dissemination of Information Relating to Computer 
Intrusions or Attacks 


We also recommended that the FBI provide further guidance regardin 


the provision in the Final Procedures that allows the FBI to 



We stated the FBI should consider clarifying that the material must meet the 
FISA Standard, as well as define the term "U.S. person identifying information" 
and provide actual examples of its application. 


The FBI has made these clarifications. The SMP PG makes clear that 



While the current version of the SMP PG does not further define or 
illustrate "U.S. person identifying information," an NSLB attorney told the OIG 
that the FBI is in the process of revising and consolidating its FISA policy 
guidance, and that the revised guidance will include a definition. In addition, 
materials used in trainings beginning in March 2016 define "U.S. person 
identifying information" and provideguidanceonitsappli^^ slides 

and speaker's notes state that 


_ The training materials list examples that 

include 

The materials emphasize that determining whether 
information constitutes "U.S. person identifying information" requires a case-by¬ 
case assessment, and that agents should consult with NSLB if questions arise. 

As a result, we consider this recommendation closed. 

IV. OVERVIEW OF BUSINESS RECORDS ORDERS ISSUED FROM 2012 
THROUGH 2014 

In this section, we provide an overview of the characteristics of business 
records orders approved in calendar years 2012 through 2014. We describe the 
number of business records orders approved, the type of information requested, 
the number of FBI offices that used the authority, and the types of 
investigations in which business records orders were sought. We provide 
information about the number of business records orders in which U.S. persons 
were the subject of the underlying investigations. 



Additionally, we examine the timeliness of the business records process. 
We analyze the length of time that elapsed between the initiation of a business 
records request and the signing of the business records order by the FISA Court. 

A. The Overall Number of Business Records Orders 

From 2012 to 2014, the FISA Court approved 561 business records 
orders. 36 This continued a dramatic increase in the use of business records 
authority compared to the number of orders that we have observed during our 
prior reviews. For example, the FISA Court approved 51 orders from 2007 
through 2009, the 3 year time period that we reviewed in our 2015 report. 

Figure 1 illustrates the increase in number of approved business records orders 
by calendar year. 


FIGURE 1 

Total Number of Approved Business Records Orders, 
by Calendar Year, 2007-2015 37 



Source: FBI. 


36 After reviewing a draft of this report, NSD commented that references to the number of 
business records orders should be changed to the number of approved applications for business 
records orders. The OIG understands that some business records applications result in more than 
one order. For example, the FISA Court may issue orders to four separate providers when 
approving a single application requesting ECTRs for four e-mail addresses. We also recognize that 
NSD reports the number of applications submitted to the FISA Court in its annual reports to 
Congress. Nonetheless, we decided to retain the references to the number of business records 
orders throughout this report as a matter of convenience. 

37 This table includes the total number of dockets for 2013 (179). This number differs 
slightly from the number of approved applications for business records the Department reported to 
Congress for 2013 (178). The OIG recognizes that one submission in 2013 was a copy of the Final 
Procedures, which did not result in a FISA Court order. As described below, we excluded this 
docket from our numbers for purposes of statistical analysis. 
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As we describe in more detail in Section IV.C.I., a primary factor in the 
increase between 2010 and 2012 was the refusal of c ertain communic ations 
providers to produce transactional records for e-mail accounts 

(Electronic Communication Transaction Records, or ECTRs) in response to 
National Security Letters (NSL) beginning in late 2009. NSD and FBI personnel 
attributed the subsequent decline between 2013 and 2015 to several factors, 
including the stigma attached to the use of Section 215 authority following the 
Snowden revelations, increased use of Section 702 of the FISA Amendments 
Act, providers' resistance to business records orders, agents' frustrations with 
the lack of timeliness and level of oversight in the business records process, and 
agents' increasing use of criminal legal process instead of FISA authority in 
counterterrorism and cyber investigations. 


In addition, between 2012 and 2014 there were H pending and |H! 
withdrawn applications for business records orders. 38 While we did not seek to 
ascertain the basis for eachwithdi^wrw^questorapplication^e did review H 
originated from the and questioned 

agents about H of these. The reasons for the withdrawals varied, but many 
were withdrawn for administrative reasons, such as inadvertent initiation in 
FISAMS or a duplicate request, while others were withdra wn because the agen ts 
determined that the information was no lon ger necessar _ 

As a 

result, the number of applications withdrawn for substantive reasons is likely 
significantly lower. 


We also reviewed H requests submitted to NSD but not filed with the 
FISA Court, and H draft applications submitted to the FISA Court as read copies 
but subsequently withdrawn. The requested information and targets in these 
applications varied substantially, and witnesses were unable to identify a 
common factor leading to their withd rawal. The with drawn applications included 
several requests that were based on ^HHHHH or s tate ments advocating 
jihad that raised potential First A mendment concerns. 3 9 Hi withdrawn 
application requested toll records 



38 


Pending applications include applications generated between 2012 and 2014 but not 
provided to NSD for further processing or submitted to the FISA Court for further approval. 
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In February 2013, the FISA Court issued a legal opinion that addressed the line 
between First Amendment-protected activity and information establishing predication for an 
internation al terrorism investigation. The opinion was issued in response to the Dep artment's 
application I """ 



The FISA Court considered whether the application established reasonable 
grounds to believe that the investigation of the target was not being conducted solely upon the 
basis of activities protected by the First Amendment. The FISA Court concluded 



The Department reported and provided copies of this opinion 


to Congress in April 2013. 
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The ultimatelyre 

submitted the business records request, and it was approved in 2015. 40 HH| 


I 


HHIIH/ which we discuss in more detail in Section V. 

The FISA Court did not deny any business records applications between 
2012 and 2014. When asked why applications withdrawn after submission of a 
read copy to the FISA Court were not reported to Congress, potentially creating 
the inadvertent impression that the FISA Court is a "rubber stamp," NSD 
supervisors told us that the Department includes only business records 
applications formally submitted to the FISA Court and denied or withdrawn, not 
those filed in "read copy" and subsequently withdrawn. 41 The NSD supervisors 
acknowledged that excluding applications withdrawn after the FISA Court 
indicates that it will not sign an order might lead to misunderstandings about 
the FISA Court's willingness to question applications, but the supervisors noted 
that NSD and the FISA Court have talked about the "read" process publicly to 
address concerns about this. 42 In comments provided to the OIG after 

40 The request for toll records originally was submitted as an 
Accordingtcnnform^ by the FBI, the NSL required FBRIeadquarter^pprova^^^ 

The case aqent told the OIG that 


tSsSH- I n September 2013, the agent submitted a business records request for the 
information, but NSLB asked him to withdraw the request since the information that could be 
obtained with an NSL. The agent added a request for e-mail transactional data, and the request 


ultimately went forward as a business records application in early 2015. It received approvalfrom 
the Deputy Attorney General (DAG) in May 2015. An NSD Section Chief explained that HHBH 



41 As described above, the FISA Court Rules of Procedure require the government to file a 
propose application, or "read copy," with the FISA Court no later than 7 days before it seeks to 
have the application considered. 

42 See, e.g., Letter from the Honorable Reggie B. Walton, Presiding Judge of the FISA 
Court, to Sen. Charles E. Grassley, Ranking Member of the Sen. Comm, on the Judiciary (Jul. 29, 
2013) ("The annual statistics provided to Congress by the Attorney General pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
§§ 1807 and 1862(b)—frequently cited to in press reports as a suggestion that the Court's 
approval rate of applications is over 99%—reflect only the number of final applications submitted 
to and acted on by the Court. These statistics do not reflect the fact that many applications are 
altered prior to final submission or even withheld from final submission entirely, often after an 
indication that a judge would not approve them."); Remarks of John Carlin, Acting Assistant 

(Cont'd.) 
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reviewing a draft of this report, NSD stated that it is currently considering 
whether to revise the methodology for counting withdrawn applications. 

B. Business Records Orders by FBI Field Office 


jproved business 
of the FBI's 56 


The OIG analyzed the number of FBI field offices with_a/ 
records orders in 2012 through 2014. We determined that | 
field offices obtained business records orders during this period. 43 The following 
3 field officesha^h^TTos^ppravedbusinessrecordsordersduring our review 
period: Sixteen 

offices each had betweenHandHbusiness records orders approved between 
2012 and 2014. The remaining 37 field offices each had fewer than business 
records orders approved during our review period. 


C. Analysis of Business Records Orders 

We also analyzed various characteristics of the business records orders 
during our review period. Factors we considered included the type of 
information requested, the type of underlying investigation (e.g., 
counterterrorism, counterintelligence, or cyber), the status of the subject of the 
investigation (either a U.S. person or non-U.S. person), and the timeliness of 
the business records process. 

To conduct this analysis, we excluded | of the 561 total business records 
orders i n our dataset based upon the unique characteristics of those orders. 
mm °f t he excluded business records o rders involved the bulk collection of 
information which we briefly address in Section V 

of this report^BBbusiness records orders involved restricted 
counterespionage investigations and were handled outside of FISAMS. Finally, 
one order was an administrative document memorializinc^he Final Procedures. 
Therefore, the dataset in our analysis includes a total of approved business 
records from 2012 through 2014. 

Figure 2 shows the number of business records orders included in our 
analysis, by calendar year. 


Attorney General for National Security, at the American Bar Assoc. Homeland Security Law 
Institute (Jun. 20, 2013) ("That the [Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court (FISC)] ultimately 
denies very few applications is simply a reflection of the unique nature of ex parte FISC 
proceedings .... [T]he Department of Justice has'an independent obligation to determine that 
every FISA application meets the statutory standard before we submit it' and treats that obligation 
with the utmost seriousness and care."). 

43 The field offices submitted business records requests during 

our review period, but those requests were later withdrawn. 
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FIGURE 2 

Total Number of Business Records Orders Included in Analysis, 

2012-2014 



Source: FBI. 


1. Types of Investigations from which Business Records 
Orders Originated 

First, we examined the types of investigations from which business 
records orders originated. The |[H business records orders we reviewed 
originated from counterintelligence (Cl), counterterrorism (CT), and cyber 
investigations. Figure 3 shows the numbers of business records orders 
approved in each type of investigation. 

FIGURE 3 

Types of Investigations from which Business Records Orders Originated, 

2012-2014 



Source: NSD and FBI. 


We found that business records orders were used far more frequently in 
counterintelligence investigations than in counterterrorism or cyber 
investigations. Of the total or ders we ana l yzed , Hi were obtained in 

counterintelligenc^nvestigation^HH^Hfc/ Hi in counterterrorism 

investigations (HIHI^hr and Hin^yberinvestigations (HHHB- Figure 
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4 shows that this gap increased during our review period, during which the 
usage of business records orders in counterintelligence investigations increased 
slightly, while the orders' usage decreased more substantially in both 
counterterrorism and cyber investigations. 


FIGURE 4 

Usage of Business Records Orders 
By Investigation Type, 2012-2014 



Source: FBI. 


When asked about this disparity, agents told us that business records 
orders frequently are the only option available in counterintelligence 
investigations given the nature and classification of the information involved. By 
contrast, agents handling counterterrorism and cyber investigations can in some 
instances open a parallel criminal investigation and use the grand jury process 
to obtain the same information more quickly and with less oversight than a 
business records order. As described in more detail below, agents told the OIG 
that the business records process frequently takes several months, versus 
several week s to obtain a grand jury subpoena. This was particular l y tru e in 
cyber cases, (IH) H 

(HH)7during the reporting period, as discussed below. 

2. Subjects of Business Records Orders 


We also analyzed approved business records orders to determine the 
number of orders that had U.S. persons and non-U.S. persons as subjects of the 
underlying investigations. We found that U.S. persons were li sted as subje cts in 
m orders, while non-U.S. persons were listed as subjects in orders. HfeS 
orders identified both a U.S. person and a non-U.S. person as subjects of the 
underlying investigations. 
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3 . 


Types of Records Requested in Approved Business 
Records Orders Filed on Behalf of the FBI 


Next, we examined our dataset for the types of business records 
requested during our review period. Figure 5 shows the types of records 
requested, as well as the number of orders requesting each type of record. 

FIGURE 5 

Types of Records Requested in Business Records Orders, 
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We found that | different types of record^wer^^quested during our 
review period. Transactional records for e-mail accounts 

(ECTRs) were the most common type of records requested, accountinqfor H 
of the n on-b ulk business records orders we reviewed (HKd 
records). 48 The H business records o rders requesting ECTRs between 2012 
and 2014 are a dramatic increase from approved ordersrequesting ECTRs 
in the OIG's previous review period, which constituted only of the 

approved non-bulk orders between 2007 and 2009. 

We found that the increase in business records orders for ECTRs was 
primarily due to a significant change in the use of NSLs. In late 2009, I ntern et 
providers be gan refusing to provide transactional information for e-mail Hi 

accounts in response to an NSL, requiring the FBI to use business 
records orders to obtain the same information. 49 Consequently, the number of 
business records orders went up "exponentially." 


Interviews with FBI and Department personnel supportedthisconclusion. 
One NSLB attorney described business records orders as a used 

to obtain transactional records that were previously obtained through NSLs. 
Several agents told us that a business records order was their only option once 
providers refused to accept NSLs for transactional information. Many agents 
expressed frustration at having to utilize the business records process instead of 
NSLs, because an NSL requires only field office approval and takes a few weeks 
to obtain rather than the several months that can be required for a business 
records order. 


However, the number of non-ECTR business records orders also increased 
significantly compared to the previous review period. There were business 
records orders for non-ECTR information during our current review period, as 
opposed to H between 2007 and 2009. We asked FBI and NSD personnel 
about the reasons for the increase in non-ECTR business records orders. Some 
witnesses attributed the increase to agents' growing awareness of and comfort 


48 Business records orders requesting E CTRs included requests for 

business records orders 


requested e-mail account information and 


49 As described in the OIG's August 2014 report on the FBI's Use of National Security 
Letters, Internet providers began refusing to produce ECTRs in response to NSLs around 
November 2009. The FBI historically had relied on Section 2709(b) of the Electronic 
Communications Privacy Act (ECPA) for authority to obtain ECTRs using NSLs. In November 2008, 
however, the Department's Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) issued an opinion interpreting Section 
2709(b) as authorizing communications providers to produce four exclusive categories of 
information in response to an NSL: subscriber name, address, length of service, and local and 
long distance toll billing records. Although the OLC opinion did not specifically focus on ECTRs, 
one Internet provider argued that Section 2709(b) did not give the FBI authorit^^ompe^-mail 
transactional records using an NSL, and several other providers followed suit. 












with the business records process, while others were unable to provide an 
explanation for it. 

An NSD Deputy Unit Chief noted that the number of business records 
orders reached its peak in 2012 and has declined annually since then, and that 
the number of ECTR requests has declined more than other types of requests. 
The Deputy Unit Chief said that the Snowden revelations have played a role in 
this decline, both in terms of the stigma attached to use of Section 215 and 
increased resistance from providers. The Deputy Unit Chief stated, "I think that 
it's possible that folks . . . have decided it's not worth pursuing [business 
records orders], you know, obviously things haven't been great with providers 
since Snowden either." 

In comments provided to the OIG after reviewing a draft of this report, 
NSD stated that the degree to which the Snowden disclosures affected the 
number of business records applications was speculative, and attributed the 
FBI's increasing use of taskings under Section 702 as likely a "notable cause" in 
the decrease in business records requests. NSD stated that during the relevant 
period (and continuing today) it suggested that FBI withdraw business records 
requests for accounts used by non-U.S. persons located overseas that can 
instead be tasked under Section 702. 50 

4. Timeliness of the Business Records Process 

Lastly, we examined the median length of time it took for business 
records orders to move through the approval process, including the overall 
length of time from initiation of a FISAMS request to FISA Court approval and 
the amount of time spent in each phase of the business records process. As we 
describe in more detail below, we did not identify a particular phase of the 
business records approval process that was responsible for delays. 51 

Our review also evaluated whether particular characteristics of business 
records orders affected the time it took for a business records order to move 


50 Section 702 of the FISA Amendments Act allows the government to acquire foreign 
intelligence by targeting non-U.S. persons reasonably believed to be outside the United States. 
Under Section 702, the government is not required to obtain individual surveillance orders from 
the FISA Court. Instead, the FISA Court approves targeting procedures to ensure that the 
government targets only non-U.S. persons reasonably believed to be outside the United States, 
and minimization procedures to guard against the inadvertent collection, retention, and 
dissemination of U.S. person information. 

51 In comments provided to the OIG after reviewing a draft of this report, NSD highlighted 

the importance of the expedite process for business records applications. NSD stated that it had 
worked closely with FBI over the years to establish an expedite process through which FBI 
management can request that a FISA request, including a business records request, be processed 
immediately. According to NSD, this has resulted in some applications being processed in a single 
day. We agree that the expedite process is an important procedure that allows NSD and FBI to 
move applications quickly when operationally necessary. However, given the infrequency with 
which the expedite process is used for business records requests, we do not believe it impacts our 
overal^nalysi^f the timeliness of the business records process. As noted below in footnote 54, 
only business records requests we examined followed an expedited or amended 

approval process. 
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through the approval process. To do this, we first examined the median amount 
of time it took for a business records order to be approved from the time the 
request was initiated in FISAMS, to the time the order was sent to the FISA 
Court for approval. We then aggregated the business records orders by the 
following characteristics: type of records requested, type of underlying 
investigation, whether the subject of the investigation was a U.S. person, and by 
originating field office. We compared the aggregated median number of days 
for each of these characteristics to determine whether any orders sharing a 
similar characteristic took longer to be approved. Based on this analysis, we 
concluded that these factors had no appreciable effect on timeliness. 

a. Overall Length of Time for Business Records 
Orders Approval, 2012-2014 

First, we examined the overall length of time it took for business records 
orders to go from initiation in the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act 
Management System (FISAMS) to approval by the FISA Court. 52 We found that 
it took a median of 115 days (almost 4 months) for a business r ecords ord er to 
movethrough the approval process durinc^uij-eview period. 53 flHfH 
WKM of the business records orders (|^Hi orders) were processed in 4 
months or less during our review period. 54 Figure 6 illustrates the amount of 
time business records took to move through the business records orders 
approval process. 


52 As discussed in Section II.B, the process to obtain a Section 215 order generally 
involves FBI field office initiation and review, FBI Headquarters review by NSLB and the 
Counterterrorism or Counterintelligence substantive desk, NSD review, and review and approval 
by the FISC. 

53 A median was used instead of an average in this case because the datasets had several 
number outliers artificially inflating the average. 

54 For purposes of our timeliness analysis, we excluded records in our 

dataset because those records followed expedited or amended approval processes. Because these 
investigations were not entered into FISAMS, we do not have information as to how long they took 
to process. 
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FIGURE 6 

Business Records Orders Approval Time, 2012-2014 



Source: FBI. 


b. Length of Time in Each Phase of the Approval 
Process, 2012-2014 

We also examined the length of time business records orders spent in 
each phase of the approval process (field office, NSLB, NSD, and final approval) 
during our review period. We found that business records orders spent the least 
amount of time in the field office phase of the approval process - a median of 16 
days. 55 Despite testimony from witnesses attributing delays in the process to 
various bottlenecks at FBI Headquarters, in NSD, or in obtaining final signatures, 
we were unable to identify a particular phase of the process that was 
responsible for delays. Orders spent a median of 40 days with NSLB and a 
median of 33 days in the NSD phase of the approval process. 56 We found that 
the FBI took a median of 2 weeks to obtain final approval signatures from NSLB 
and the FBI Deputy General Counsel. 


55 As described above, the field office phase of the approval process usually includes the 
initiation of a business records request by case agent in FISAMS, and approval from the following 
supervisors: Supervisory Special Agent, Chief Division Counsel, and the Assistant Special Agent in 
Charge. 

56 In comments provided to the OIG after reviewing a draft of this report, NSD noted that 
a substantial amount of the time between NSD's receipt of a business records request and the 
finalization of the application involves a back and forth with FBI personnel who review the draft 
and provide answers to questions from NSD. 
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As described above, FISA Court rules provide for submission of a "read" 
copy no later than 7 days before the government seeks to have the matter 
entertained by the Court. Our analysis included the time that applications and 
proposed orders were with the FISA Court to provide the most accurate 
measurement of the time needed for the FBI to obtain business records orders. 
While we do not have complete data regarding the FISA Court's processing of 
business records applications, we were informed that "read" copies generally are 
provided the week before, and the orders signed within a day or two of 
submission of the final application. No witnesses cited delays with the FISA 
Court as an issue. 


c. Overall Timeliness 

In interviews with the OIG, agents expressed concern with the timeliness 
of the business records orders approval process. Many agents we interviewed 
told us that the process for obtaining a business records order was lengthy, 
citing the amount of detail required, the multiple layers of approval, and the 
need to work with attorneys to draft the application. 

Various agents told the OIG that the process was a deterrent to seeking 
another business records order. One counterterrorism agent stated, "To be 
candid with you, I don't think I ever will [seek another business records order]." 
He explained that he could be "waiting for months" before the order is approved 
and served, and that "once a case is over, it's not really over," because he has 
to go through internal FBI inspections, as well as possible inspections from other 
entities, including the OIG. By contrast, where there is a parallel criminal case, 
he can consult with the Assistant United States Attorney (AUSA) to confirm that 
there is enough information to obtain a grand jury subpoena, and receive the 
records much more quickly. 

Agents expressed particular concerns about the impact of these delays in 
cyber cases. One agent said that the 2 to 3 months it took to obtain his 
business records order was "ridiculous." He explained that information moves 
quickly in the cyber realm, stating: 




has been common practice to use the FISA process and NSLs in cyber cases, but 
that given providers' resistance to NSLs and delays in obtaining FISA orders. 
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some cyber squads have begun opening parallel criminal cases on foreign actors 
and finding ways to develop probable cause to obtain criminal legal process, 
allowing them to get^jat^Tior^njickl^nc^itMes^versiqht^Thes^iew^are 

consistentwiththej^^^^^HH^HHHHII^H^I^HH^H^HHi 

NSD and NSLB personnel we interviewed were aware of agents' 
frustrations and said that their divisions have taken steps to improve the 
business records process. While several NSD witnesses said that the volume of 
requests did not significantly impact their processing of business records orders, 
one NSD attorney acknowledged to us that there had been delays in the process 
"because things get backed up." An NSD Deputy Unit Chief told the OIG that 
NSD has implemented "TurboFISA" to provide standardized language and 
streamline the drafting process for business records requests. NSD also places 
business records applications on a 14-day schedule, requiring attorneys to 
attend a meeting with supervisors to explain the reasons for any delays. An 
NSLB attorney told the OIG that he was "embarrassed" at how long the business 
records process takes, stating, "We are asking for less [than a full FISA], and it's 
taking twice as long." He told the OIG that, although NSLB does not measure 
the timeliness of the business records process, he thought that NSLB has 
streamlined the way it handles ECTR requests. Another NSLB attorney told the 
OIG that he thought ECTRs were being drafted and received by the FISA Court 
in a much more expeditious manner than other types of requests because they 
were so common. 

As described above, we examined whether the type of records requested 
affected the timeliness of the process and identified no difference between ECTR 
and non-ECTR applications. We also did no^e^mprovementsii^heti^ 
ofECTRrequestsoverthe3-yearperiodjMBMBMHB[jHB|^HJ^j^j^Jj(^ 

did not obtain 

or analyze 2015 data. 

Based on agents' concerns about timeliness, we recommend in Section VI 
that the FBI and the Department continue to pursue ways to make the business 
records process more efficient, particularly for applications related to cyber 
cases. 


V. SELECTED SECTION 215 ORDERS OBTAINED BETWEEN 2012 AND 

2014 

In this section we describe selected Section 215 applications and orders 
obtained by the FBI between 2012 and 2014. We chose these matters to 
illustrate various uses of Section 215 authority. For each selected use, we 
summarize the underlying investigation and describe the material requested and 
any notable issues regarding the application and order. We then describe, 
where applicable, the material produced in response to the order, how it was 
used, and any compliance incidents. 

In addition, in this section we discuss three compliance incidents that 
affected numerous business records orders during our review period. These 
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consiste^^vemroductions of full and partial subiectlines (L^couteut) by 
IHHHflflHMH/ the production of e-mail by hHI, and the 

FBI's release of un-minimized data from quarantined areas of DWS before 
agents conducted their initial review. 

Finally, we provide a brief overview 

following passage of the USA Freedom Act. 

A. Selected Uses of Section 215 Authority 

1. Business Records Orders in HI Related FBI 
Counterterrorism Investigations 

In 2012 and 2013, an FBI agent obtained H business records orders and 
submitted one application that was withdrawn after submission to NSLB . These 
were obtained in related counterterrorism investigations 


the FBI opened a full investigation 


As a result of this information, 




The agent stated that the FBI 

was concerned thattheseBBindividuals wittingly or unwittingly may have 
been tied to a foreign power, so they initiated preliminary investigations on each 
of them. 57 

of the business records orders obtained in these cas es w ere for 
electronic communication transactional records, while the other busine ss 
records orders and the withdrawn application were for 
Below we describe these orders and the withdrawn application, the handling of 
the information received in response to the approved orders, how the 
information was used to further the investigation, and any compliance incidents. 


57 Under the FBI's Domestic Investigation and Operations Guide (DIOG), there are two 
levels of predicated national security investigations: a preliminary investigation, which requires 
information or an allegation of a possible threat to national security, and a full investigation, which 
requires an articulable factual basis of a possible threat to national security. 
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a. 


Requests for Electroni c Communications 
Transactio nal Records from 

HHES9 (Section 215 Orders Issued December 
2012 ) 

Between April and August 2012, the agent initiated bus iness reco rds 
requests for electro nic communications transactional records frorrJHj^HB 
MHBB W. The requests sought transactional da ta for 

in an effort to gather 

information about these individuals and determine whether they had been in 
contact with a foreign power. NSLB approved the requests in October 2012, and 
the FISA Court issued separate orders in December 2012. 

Each of these orders requested "[a]l! tangible things, but not the 
'contents' of any communications as defined by 18 U.S.C. § 2510(8), e.g., 
electronic mail or subject line, associated with the [targeted account] . . . from 
the inception of the targeted account to the date of production." In 
standardized language used in every request for e-mail transactional records, 
the orders listed the following items as examples of "tangible things" being 
sought for the identified e-mail addresses: 















For of the orders, the FISA Court issued standard Supplemental 
Orders requiring submission of written reports describing the FBI's 
implementation of the Interi m Proc edures to U.S. person information received 
from the providers. For the^^H order, which included a request for 
transactional data from ^^Hthe FISA Court issued a Supplemental Order 
requiring the Department to report on its minimization of U.S. person 
information, and on whether the records received from the providers included 
the "content" of any communications. NSD and the FBI filed the required 
Supplemental Reports. 

For each of these order^theprovidei^elivere^h^^cordsinelectronic 
format. The records included 


IWWi . DITU received the records from the providers and uploaded them 
into DWS, where they were stored as unpublished products. The records were 
viewable only to relevant FBI personnel until the agent or co-case agent 
completed his initial review, minimized nonpublic U.S. person information, and 
"published" the information. Except as described below, the agent or his co¬ 
case agent reviewed the records and determined that they were within the 
scope of the orders. 

After receiving these returns, the agent requested analysis of the 
informatior^^^taf^peration^pecialis^SOSUr^h^iel^ffice^The SOS 
the 

search three FBI databases - Clearwater, Sentinel/ACS, and DIVS. 5 ^BBB 


in general they returned no information indicating connections to or 
support for a foreign terrorist organization. The SOS documented these 
analyses in ECs widely available to FBI personnel through Sentinel. 

The agent told the OIG that he pui^uedthebusines^^cord^ 

aftertakingotherinvestiqativestep^HjHpHBffiBli^^l^SHIHi^BSMi 

BBWBMHBHBBHBWWWSHBBWr coordinatino with local law 
enforcement, obtaining NSLs for financial and e-mail subscriber data, and 
conducting searches of FBI and other government databases. The agent 
explained that a number of providers recently had stopped providing e-mail 
transactional records in response to NSLs, and that a business records order was 
the only available tool given the classification of the derogatory information in 
his cases. The agent stated that the business records process took considerably 
longer than an NSL. Nonetheless, he said that the information he obtained was 


58 

Automated Case System (ACS) and its successor, Sentinel, are the FBI's case management 
systems. As described above, DIVS operates as a search engine for a collection of FBI and non- 
FBI databases to which the FBI has access. 
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There were compliance incidents related to two of t hese busi ness records 
orders. The firs^rdet^ough^ransactionah'ecorci^raiT^^^^^Bforane-mail 
address used ■■HHHMHHHHHMfl^HH^Hi^^^HiHSHH 


In response to theorder^^^^Bproduced 
virtually all of which HHHtj^^^^HBi 


Although the co-case agent reviewed the records in DWS and identified no 
overproduction, DITU later determined that some of 



istingo^ransactionaM^ and 

Three days later, on 

, the FBI uploaded anadditional]Hl records, which primarily 
were e-mail header information. The agent and co-case agent reviewed the 
returns and determined that the records were within the scope of the FISA Court 
order and did not include content. Howeverthe agent anc^cw:ase agent 
mistakenly attributed the second batch of Hi recorxj^c^^^M^^Te co-case 
agent documented these as separate returns from HHflHHHH in the case 

file, and the FBIsubsequentiy closed the preliminary investig ation for this _ 

individual on HHlHHH- The FBI also disclosed these as 
returns to the FISA Court in a Supplemental Report filed on 

did not complete its production of responsive recorci^jntil BHHWI 
HHBBral mo st6months after the investigatioi^a^losed^^^^^roduced 

approximately^^HrecordsconsistingofB^^(SiBBHBHBBHH 

jgjBMWHMHBHMHBMMMTwhich were u ploaded electronically 
into DWS. Upon initial receipt of the records from ^^H, DITU identified full or 

S “ ' e-mail subject lines in the production, sent the entire production back to 
, deleted the materials from its s ystems , and asked for the information to 
be produced without the subject lines. HU subsequently re-produced the 
records, which were then uploaded into DWS. 


The agent told the OIG that he did not learn about the Hi production 
until several months later, when he logged on t o DWS and noticed that h e had 
returns for review. According to e-mails dated the 

agent subsequently conta cted attorneys in NSLB and NSD, who helped him 
determine that the ^^H records were within the date range in the order and 
thus were not an overproduction, even though the investigation had been closed 
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for several months. During this process, howevertheoriginal misattribution of 
records to was discovered, and on the FBI and NSD filed 

a notice of material misstatem ent with the FISA Court under Rule 13(a). The 
report correctly describ ed the returns and stated that the FBI 

had deleted the Hi records without reviewing them. The agent told t he OIG 
that he was satisfied that they had mitigated the threat even without the HH 
records based on the other information developed in the investigation. 

NSD reviewed these business records orders in its 2014 Minimization and 
Accuracy Review of the field office. During this review, NSD examined the 
information produced in response to the orders to evaluate compliance with the 
applicable minimization procedures and identify overproductions. NSD identified 
no additional errors. 



agent explained that he wanted to obtain as much contact information as 
possible for^hes^ndividuals^ncKha^^usines^ecord^irder was necessary 
because He 

planned to use the e-mail addresses and telephone numbers he obtained to 
search FBI and other databases to see if any connections to a foreign power 
emerged. 

The business records requests were submitted to NSD in 
where an attorney draftedandfinalizecHh^pplications^Althougl^hese^^^ 

application^^questecjMH^HHHHpHHBHHfHfilflflMHiM 

Executiv^Assistan^irector^EADnot^h^BT^ationa^ecunt^Bi^nch. £j 


Both applications were approved by the FISA Court on 
Because the orders were governed by the Interim Procedures, the FISA Court 
issued its standard Supplemental Order requiring submission of a written report 
describing the F BI's minimization o f U.S. person information. The FBI served 
these orders on 


59 


SK request sought records forj 
request after submitting it to NSLB because | 
exist. 


60 


NSD reported these jfl business records orders | 


but the agent withdrew this 

the records did not 


in the Attorney 


General's 2013 Annual Report to Congress on the use of the business records provision. 
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Two weeks later, on ■HHMRSHHfiHl 

responsive documents directly to the agentinhar^cop^Therecords contained 
telephone numbers and e-mail addresses According to 

the Supplemental Reports filed with the FISA Court, the agent reviewed the hard 
copy documents and determined that the information related exclusively to the 
targeted individuals. The agent then had an SOS analyze the information by 
using the identifiers to conduct database checks and create a telephone link 
chart, which were documented in ECs and uploaded into Sentinel. The agent 
also uploaded scanned documents of the original returns into the case file in 
Sentinel. NSD reviewed the returns for these business records orders in its 
2014 Minimization and Accuracy Review and identified no errors. 


Based on this and other 
information, the FBI found no nexus to terrorism and closed the preliminary 
investigations in 

The FBI closed the full investigation 
According to the closing EC, 


Although he 

had had contact with a person who was associated with the foreign terrorist 
organization, there was no evidence that he supporte^i^a^^TTember of the 
organization himself. The FBI also determined 


concluded 
warranting further investigation. 


As a result, the FBI 
posed no threat to national security 


The FBI disseminatedinformatior^bou^h to 

members the > n 

at a conference in June 2015. 61 In a joint presentation, the FBIandDefense 
Intelligence Agency briefed conference attendees on efforts b 



2. Multiple Business Records Orders in an FBI 
Counterintelligence Investigation 

Between 2012 and 2014, an FBI agent obtained | business records 
orders and submitted business records application that was withd rawn after 
submission of a "read copy" to the FISA Court. The business records 
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I n a related ca se, another FBI agent obtained a business 
records order for about 

Below we describe the business records orders and the withdrawn application, 
the FBI's handling of the information received in response to the approved 
orders, how the information was used to further the investigation, and any 
compliance incidents that occurred in connection with these matters. 

a. Request for (Section 215 Order 

Issued February 2012) 


, the FBI agent initiated a business records request for 


According to the agent, several of the subject's 


which revealed 


_ to determine whe ther it had been used 

to access She there 

was no other authority available to obtain this data given the classification and 
sensitivity of the case. 

The business records request was submitted to NSD i n earl 
HI/ an d subsequently was approved by the FISA Court on 
Because the order pre-dated the Final Procedures, the FISA Court issued a 
Supplemental Order requiring submission of a written report describing the FBI's 
minimization of U.S. person information received in response to the order. 

According to the Supplemental Report filed with the FISA Court, the 


and received respo nsive materials between 
roviders produced 


that the records were important b ecause the 
subject's communications habits. 


The agent told us 
ave the FBI a window into the 







The agent placed the information in the FBI's official case file, which is 
maintained in a secure area of the FBI field office and restricted to personnel 
involved in the case, and did not upload it into the FBI's electronic case 
management database. The OIG reviewed the records and confirmed that they 
did not include any identifying or account information. 


b. 


Request for (Section 215 Order 

Issued February 2012) 



The business records requestwassentto NSD in and the 

FISA Court signed the order on The FISA Court again issued 

a Supplemental Order requiring submission of a written report describing the 
FBI's minimization of U.S. person informatior^-eceivedMr^espons^c^he order. 
The FBI served the FISA Court order on 


According to the Supplemental Report filed with the FISA Court, the FBI 






















J The request was submitted to NSD on 
and subsequently was revised several times. One draft requested "all 
tangible thin gs" relating to t he subject includin 
for the subject, 

The final application re vised this request to "all tangible thin gs 
including . . . records" for the subject, 


but noted for reasons discussed below in a footnote. 



The order was approved by the FISA Court on The FISA 

Court issued its standard Supplemental Order requiring submission of a written 
report describing the FBI's minimization of U.S. person information received in 
response to the order. According to the Supplemental Report sub mitted to the 
FISA Court, the FBI served the order 


response 


Although not explicitly addressed in the Supplemental report. 


for reasons discussed below. 



The aqent told the OIG that she reviewed the information and 


. According to the aqent 


the records established 


, and were not uploaded to the FBI's electronic 
case management database or otherwise disseminated. 



Although the FBI ultimately obtained 



were not filed until early 2015. According to contemporaneous e- 


mails, these Supplemental Reports "got lost in [NSD's] administrative shuffle when the matters 
were handed off between attorneys," and the delay was not the agent's fault. The NSD attorney 
who filed the Supplemental Reports in 2015 explained the reason for the delay in his cover letters 
to the FISA Court. 
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metadata obtained with a business records order can include 


The NSD attorney who drafted the application said 


The agent told the OIG 



A Deputy Unit Chief in NSD 
said that they subsequently began limiting business records requests to 


In addition, our review o^^^^^^^^^^^^^evealedthat 

included This 

information was within the scopeo^h^>rcjei^which authorized the production 
of all records associated with As de scribed in mor e detail 

below in connection with the discussion of the FBI's dispute 
FBI and NSD believe that Section 215 authorizes the governmenttoHHg| 

using business records orders, but nonetheless began 


excludin 



Request for 
Issued November 2012) 


(Section 215 Order 


The agent 


The agent submitted a business records request for 
seeking "all tangible things" related to the subiect. includin 


told us that she requested these 


The FISA Court approved the Section 215 order on 
and issued a standard Supplemental Order requiring reporting on the 
minimization of responsiv^U^Sjserson information. The FBI served the FISA 
Court order on the recipient company produced 

responsive recordson^^^^^^BH|. The agent then reviewed the records 
and determined that they were within the scope of the order. The agent told us 



restricted case file. 


The agent retained the records in hard copy in the FBI's 


The FBI shared the 


The agent told us IH8 
went through minimization training 
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and received only a hard copy of the 
jrocess of disseminating records to 


She explained that the 



to directly view the minimized data. 65 The FBI dis closed 
this dissemination to the FISA Court in a Supplemental Report filed on HHH 



e. 


215 Order Issued January 2013) 


(Section 


In 


the FBI opened a spin-off i nvestigation 
Based on information 


a business records request for 
applicatio n sought "all tangible things" related to the 
includin 


the agent leading the spin-off case initiated 

The 


The FISA Court approved the application on and issued 

its standard Supplemental Order requiring reporting on the amount of U.S. 
person information received and ho w it was retained and dissemi nat ed. The FB I 
served the business records orders on HHHHI 


Accord in 


lemental Report filed with the FISA Court, 



The FBI determinedthattheprinte^ fell within the 

scope of the order, but that did not because they 

either preceded the start date of the order or related to different names than the 
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f. 


Request for E-mail Transactional Records 
(Section 215 Order Issued December 2013) 


In the agent initiate^^usinessrecor^s request for 

transactional records from HI for The aDDlication 


According to the agent. 


The FISA Court approved the application on ^*§, and 
issued a Supplemental Order requiring the government to file a report stating 
whether the items received includ^h^ontents o^ny communication. The FBI 
served the order on on |HHH produced responsive 

records the following day. Accorxjingtc^he Supplemental Report filed with the 
FISA Court, produced HHHHIr which were uploaded a nd store d in a 

restricted area of the FBI's DWS. The Supplemental Report stated HHfli 


The agent told the OIG that she marked the records in DWS by whether 
they met the FISA Standard, and did not release them to the FBI's case 
management database. The OIG reviewed the records and confirmed that they 
were visible only to the agent. 

IWfiMnMHHBHMMMMHMMMHM Iand there was no other wav to 
obtain thi s information in a counterintelligence investigation. However, she 
indicated ^HHHHHHHHHIHHHHH[HHHHb^^^HHHHHSH 

AccorcJinc^o 

the agent, the latter information would have been helpful because mmmmmm 






















g- 


Request for Additional Records (Section 

215 Order Issued June 2014) 


In the agentinitiated another business records r equest for 

transactional records from HH- Rather than identifying specific 


According to the agent. 


during interviews with the U.S. government. 


The agent obtai ned emergency authorization for electronic 
surveillance and physical search 


. The agent said that she sought information from 


about 



The a 



ful, she 


although the information 

was unable 

. Sh e said that there were no overproductions in the returns. The OIG 
production and confirmed that it was stored in the restricted 


reviewed the 
case file. 


h. 


Withdrawn Request for 
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NSD subsequently finalized the business records applicati on. The final 
dt^f^eques^ough^alKangibl^hing^^late^^th^ubiect] 






According to the application, Congress had ratified this 
interpretation of the business records provision in its 2011 reauthorization. 



The final application also included the same supplemental minimization 
rocedures as the initial draft, noting that these were used in the 


The EA D signed th e final application, and NSD filed a "read copy" with t he 
fisa Court in 


the FISA court iudqe informed NSD that he was 


discussions with NSD in 
stated that he thought 


NSD and NSLB then proposed 


dated 



an NSLB attorney informed the agent 


The agent said that she became extremel 


frustrated with the process and 


- 3 years after she initiated the business records 
request. The agent told the OIG 
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subsequently withdrew the business records request. 


NSD 






66 


The FISA Court may authorize a physical search 
finding that there is probable cause to believe that "the target of the physical search is a foreign 
power or an agent of a foreign power, except that no United States person may be considered an 
agent of a foreign power solely upon the basis of activities protected by the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States," and that “the premises or property to be searched is or is 
about to be owned, used, or possessed by, or is in transit to or from an agent of a foreign power 
or a foreign power." 50 U.S.C. § 1824(a)(2)(A), (B). 
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The FISA Court approved the order on and issued its 

standard Supplemental Order under the Interi m Procedures. According to the 
Supplemental Report filed with the FISA Court, 


The field office 

stored the raw data on a computer system a ccessible only to cyber squad 
members. The agent reviewe d the records, 

|, minimized the U.S. person information, 
summarized his analysis in an EC, and uploaded the EC into the FBI's case 
management system. 



Based on the information produced 


. After 


receiving the information 


requiring the agent to use an NSL 



While some of these searches resolved 



The agent told the OIG was ve 

important to his investigation and 

However, he expressed concern about how long the business records 
rocess took (approximately 106 days from initiation to order in this instance). 













. Whe n asked how quickl y_he would need to obtain information 
case, he said that ■HHHHIiHIHiH 


but 

that a few weeks to a month typically would be the maximum amount of time 


The FBI administratively closed this investigation in 


after 


Requests for (Section 

Orders Issued 2011, 2012, and November 2014) 


In late 2011 and early 2012, the FISA Court approved 
records orders authorizing the production of 


business 


each of the appli cations for these three orders met the Section 215 
requirements for 


Although 



Departmenttold^^B^^^Bitconsidered these business records orders to be 
lawfully issued and, by refusi ng to provide the requested records 
in violation of a court order. 
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Instead, the Department to negotiate a 

compromise over the production of These negotiations_ 

occurred sporadically for nearly three years. Durinc^hi^enochfrom early HI 
through late HI/ al1 business records req uests toHHt^HH those not 
involving a request fot^HH^^^^^^H/ were placec^n hold and no new 
orders wet^er^ecJH^^^^jEventually, in late HI/ the FBI decided to 
exclude HHIH^^^^Htrom all business records requests | 

FBI Section Chief toldusthatthe FBI made this decision because business 
records requests IHIHHI^I very infrequent and the FBI concluded that 
the issue did not warrant further litig ation in the FIS A Court. Following this 
decision, all business records orders we reviewed contained the 

following limitation: 




an FBI case agent initiated a business records request 
in a counterintelligence investigation unrelated to the |HI 
business records orders referencedabove. This request would become the first 
business records order issued since The subject in the 

investigation 



The case agent stated that she initially intended to use an NSL to 
obtain the records, but was informed by others in her office that a business 
records order would be necessary to get the information she sought. 

_ The business records request was submitted to NSD on 

, and was subsequently approved by the FISA Court on 
As requested by the govern ment, the FISA Court's order contained the 
limiting language described above, 


The case agent told the OIG that she 
became aware dunncQhe request process that she would not be able to obtain 
information on HlHI- The case agent stated that this information could 
have potentially aided her investigation if, for example, it showe d the subject 

Nonetheless, 

the case agent stated that the inability to get these records did not have an 
effect on the investigation. 

The FBI served the FISA Court order 
The FBI received a 


The case agent conducted an initial review of 
the records and, after determining that they were within the scope of the order 
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and contained only information relating to the subject, requested that the 
records be uploaded into DWS. 72 We reviewed the records received in response 
to the business records order and confirmed that t hey contained only the 
subject^nfoniiatiomAdditionallw^ found that HiHHHHlHHHHH 
iBHMBHB HBBHBBBWBBBBBinresponsetotheorder. The case agent 
told the OIG that the records^^^^HH^^^Hfl^^H^^I^^Hili and 
were not of investigative value. No analytical pro ducts were create d using the 
records obtained. The investigation was closed in after the 

subject departed the United States. 

Request for (Section 215 

Orders Issued October 2013) 




The case agent described the business records process to be uneventful in 
this case. He stated that he answered a few factual questions for the NSD 
attorney assigned to the business records application, but that no concerns or 
problems were identified with the application. The case agent described the 
overall business records process positively, but noted that the amount of time it 
takes to obtain a business records order was "frustrating" and can slow down an 
investigation. 

The FBI served the FISA Court orders 

the FBIwithrecords responsive the busines s records or der 
| and responsive records on HHMMi 




72 


below. 
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The case agent conducted an initial review of the records and determined 
that the records were responsive and contained no overproduced information. 

Around this time, in the FBI decided to transfer 

management of this case from the 

HHM- The case agent told the OIG that this decision was based on resource 
considerations. Due to this, th^aseagentfowarded the business records to 
the new case agent in FBI's The new case agent told the 

OIG that the FBI reached out to an individual identified in the busine ss records 

and HIH^HHIIill^^m^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^||^_Accprding 

to the new case aqent, 



Th e FBI hoped that the results of this business records requ est 
would allow the FBI 


The business records request was submitte^^NS^oi^Bpilll^^H, and 
was subsequently approved by the FISA Court on ^^HBHI^HTTheCourt 
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ordered the requested records for the period from inception of 

service to the date of production of the records. 


The FBI served the FISA Court order | 
FBI received 


. The 



FBI agents assigned to the investigation 
conducted an initial review of the records and determined that they were 
responsive to the request. The FBI agent who requested the records told the 
OIG that the records confirmed 


b. Requests for 

(Section 215 Orders Issued August 2013 and 
March 2014) 



The business records request was submitted to NSD on 
and was subsequently approved by the FISA Court on 
Court ordered 


At the 


government's requ est, the FISA Court's order explicitly stated 
should not produce 


The FBI attemptecUc^ei^^h^rclei^^^^^^^PHHflHiHil^H 
informed the FBI flfllHI^^^H^^^^^^^^^^Hwasmisidentified in 
the order and refused to accept service of the order. As a result, no records 
were obtained in response to this order and, as we discuss below, the FBI 
obtained a new order for these records. 73 


records request for these records 
requested, the second request 


, the FBI case agent initiated a second business 


In addition to the records previously 
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The business records request was submitted to NSD on 
and was subsequently approved by the FISA The 

Court's order again contained language BB | should not 

produce \~ 

TheFBIservedtheorderThe FBI 
received with the responsive records on 

The case agent told us that she conducted an initial review of the materials upon 
receipt and found the records responsive to the request. The case agent also 
told us the records were usefu l to the investigation an d that some of the records 
were disseminated flHHHfl. The case file indicated 




investigation into the subjects is one 


and the case agent told the OIG 


B. Compliance Incidents 

The OIG reviewed three compliance incidents that affected numerous 
business records orders between 2012 and 2014. The first involved th e 
overproductio n of full and partial e-mail subject lines by two providers, HI 
which the OIG determined affected H business records orders, 
similarly overproduced 


NSD and FBI witnesses told the OIG that the vast majority of 
compliance incidents relating to business records orders between 2012 and 2014 
were the result of overproductions by providers. 


A third compliance incident was the result of a technical problemin an FBI 
database, rather than provider error. In March 2015, the FBI 


We describe each of these compliance incidents below. 


1. Full and Partial Subject Lines from 


^^^On November 16, 2012, DITU notified NSD that it had disco vered that 
HU had overproduced full or partial subject lines in response to |H business 
records orders requesting e-mail transactional records. Upon discovery of the 
overproduction, the FBI contacted HHI and stopped serving business records 
orders on it. NSD filed a preliminary notice with the FISA Court on November 
21, 2012, disclosing the overproduction and statin^hat the FBI was 

investigating the issue further. On December 19, 2012, HH advised the FBI 
that it had identified the cause of the overproduction and rectifie d the error, and 
the FBI then resumed serving business records orders on 
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However, DITU's review of subsequent productions revealed that IBH 
continued to produce full and partial subject line information in response to 
business records orders after December 20 12. DITU determined that the 
overproduction was caused by a mistake in production logic, and that 

1MBB1 earlier fix wasflawed. DITU then sequestered all business records 
productions from so that they were available only to limited technical 

personnel. When DITU discovered overproduced information, it purged the 
entire production prior to uploading and requested that the provider reproduce it 
without the subject line information. 

By April 6, 2013, |||^| represented that it had corrected its production 
methodology to include only a uthoriz ed e-mail fields. Nonetheless, DITU 
continued to manually review business records productions and 
discovered additional full or partial subject lines in July, August, and October 
2013. According to a Rule 13(b) notice filed with the FISA Co urt on December 
26, 2013, DITU did not identify additional overproductions by after 

November 8, 2013^nd stopped manually reviewing business records 
productions from on November 18, 2013. 

While investigating sy stemic ov erproduction of subject lines, DITU 

identified similar overpro duction s by HHIi. DITU followed the same 
procedures as it had with sequestering and purging the jHI^H 

productions to ensure that no informati on had be en transferred to other FBI 
systems. DITU continued to revie^ajJpHHBI returns until November 12, 
2013, when it determined that (BBB^madcorrected the problem. In July 
2015, however, NSD reported that^^Hfll had overproduced subject line 
information in response to two business records orders issued in 2014. A 
subsequent FBI investigation concluded that these overproductions were an 
isolated issue and no^^ystemic problem. The OIG did not identify additional 
overproductions by in 2014. 

Although NSLB concluded that DITU followed proper procedures by 
sequestering the overproductions and did not compound the errors by uploading 
the materials into FBI databases, the FBI reported these as IOB violations based 
on the systemic nature of the technical problems by the providers and the large 
number of FISA Court dockets affected. The Department also reported the 
systemic overproductions to Congress in the Attorney General's 2013 Annual 
Report on the use of the business records provision and in the Semi-Annual 
Report for January 1 to June 30, 2013. 


2 . 



On June 27, 2013, th^IS^Coui^pprovec^r^pplicatior^or 
transactional records from HHHHHHHiKHHIliHlHHBHiHB 
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74 The providers produced responsive records in electronic format, 
which were uploaded into DWS and reviewed by the agent. 

During a Minimization and Accuracy Review conducted in a field office in 
December 2013, an NSD attorney reviewed the records produced in response to 
this business records ord er and discov ered t hat HHI had produced 
information pertaining to 



However, some of the 


included 



NSD determined 

potentially constitute 
content and were beyond the scope of a business records order for electronic 
transactional records. 


In subsequent co nversations with the FBI discovered that ■HHI 

was regularly providing in response to FISA business recotxj^nchsen 

register/trap and trace (PR/TT) orders, and thus it was likely that 

had beenoverproduced in respons^o other orders. 75 As of 
February 7, 2014, ^^^^nad removed from business records and 

PR/^productions^^^^Btold the FBI it would provide information only from 

in response to future orders to avoid producing 

unauthorized information. 


NSD providedprelim inary notice of the potential compliance issue 
associated with to the FISA Court on February 14, 2014, and final 

notice on June 12, 2014. According to the final notice filed with theFISACourt, 
in June 2014, NSLB issued guidance to FBI personnel concerning HHHHI 
found in business records or PR/T^productions, advising FBI personnel to 
consult NSLB if they came across in FISA-acquired information 

produced pursuant to a business records or PR/TT order, and the data was not 
confined to information in the t o/from f ield. FBI e-mails indicate that NSLB did 
not require agents to re-review business records or PR/TT r eturns 

received before February 7, 2014, to assess whether they included IHiHI 
data outside the scope of the orders. 


An NSD Deput^ection Chief told the OIG that the data was 

content in the 2013 production reported to the FISA Cou rt, bu t that | 

data is not content in all cases. For example, she indicated HB 



The FBI disclosed this misstatement to the FISA Court and filed a second 
application for business records relating to those e-mail addresses. In addition, this busine ss 
records order was not part of the systemic overproduction of e-mail subject lines by 


75 The OIG identified H business records orders directed at in 2012 and 2013, 

but did not review the potentiall^oluminous productions received in response to those orders to 
determine if these contained 
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The Deputy Section Chief explained that this 
distinction was not always readily discernible and required case-by-case 
analysis. She stated that when the error in this instance was initially 
discovered, the FBI determined that DITU could not automatically screen 


productions to identify 


data that constituted content. She said that 


the FISA Court was aware that NSLB issued 


the lookout for 


data in future 


uidance instructing agents to be on 
productions. 


The Department also reported the production of data to 

Congress in the Attorney General's Semi-Annual Report for January 1 to June 
30, 2014. 


3. DWS Release of Quarantined Records 

As described above, the FBI's typical practice is to store business records 
returns produced in electronic format in an access-restricted area of DWS. The 
agent is required to conduct an initial review of the records to identify 
overproductions and minimize nonpublic U.S. person information before 
"releasing" the records in DWS. 

In March 2015, the FBI identified an error that caused DWS to release 
some business records returns prior to initial review, making the un-minimized 
raw data available FBI-wide. The FBI determined that the error potentially 
affected fl business records orders between January 2014 and March 2015. 76 
The FBI informed the FISA Court of the error on June 30, 2015. According to 
the Rule 13(b) notice filed with the FISA Court, the FBI corrected the error in 
DWS and restricted access to the materials produced in response to the affected 
business records orders. The FBI then notified the agents responsible for those 
orders to allow them to conduct initial reviews of their returns. An NSD Deputy 
Section Chief told us that NSD and FBI are still investigating the incident, 
specifically they are confirming that all initial reviews have been completed and 
attempting to determine whether any of the un-minimized raw data was 
exported from DWS prior to the initial review being conducted. 

C. Current Status of Bulk Collection under Section 215 



76 This error affected H business records orders in 2014, including | orders selected for 
review by the OIG, 
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As noted previously, the USA Freedom Act effectively ended bulk 
collection by the government under Section 215 by requiring the government to 
limit the scope of its requests "to the greatest extent reasonably practicable," 
and by requiring that applications for business records include a "specific 
selection term," such as a specific individual, telephone number, or e-mail 
address. This addition to the business records statute was significant because 
the fisa court 


on the theory that all of the data was relevant because it was necessary to 
create a data archive from which to identify known and unknown terrorists that 
may be in the United States or in contact with U.S. persons. The new provision 
of the USA Freedom Act became effective or^ovembei^9^0^^80days^ 
after the date of th^tatute|senactment^HHHSH^IHHHHHIHHHi 
H bulk coilection^^^HHHHHHHfe^^^^xpj^cU)r^ovembei^8^015. 
Afterthat^date^J ^ 11 ^^^^ ^ A .... 

A Deputy Section Chief from NSD told us that the government no longer collects 
information in bulk under Section 215. 77 


authorization from the FISA Court to 

retain and use datapreviously produced under the FISA Court orders that 
authorized the According to filings with the FISA Court, the 

NSA requested authority to retain previously produced data for two reasons. 
First, the NSA requested 90 days of technical access to previously produced data 
so that authorized technical personnel could use that data to verify the 
completeness and accuracy of call detail records produced under the new 
targeted production orders authorized by the USA Freedom Act. Second, the 
NSA requested authority to retain previously produced data in order to remain in 


compliance with civil litigation preservation obligations imposed by federal 


district courts until the NSA was relieved of those obligations. 



The FISA Court appointed amicus curiae under the new provisions of the 
USA Freedom Act and ordered the amicus and the government to b rief the issue 

HHKHHHBHHHHHHH- in 

memoranda to the FISA Court, the amicus concluded that the USA Freedom Act 
did not prohibit the government's retention and requested use of th^ull^ata, 
and that it was within the discretion of the FISA Court to determine HBWBWH 


77 As noted in Section II of this report, the USA Freedom Act created a new mechanism 
that allows the government to obtain call detail records from providers within two "hops" of the 
specific selection term on an ongoing basis for 180 days from the date of the FISA Court order. 
See 50 U.S.C. § 1861(b)(2)(C). 
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The amicus stated that given the 

significant privacy interests of U.S. persons that were at issue, the FISA Court 
should exercise its oversight authority to ensure that the government was 
retaining and using the previously collected information in a manner consistent 
with applicable minimizationprocedui^Followingaheannqonthemattenthe 
FISA Court granted the 
SIIB . According to 

■■■■■^■■■comported with the statutory 
definition of minimi zation procedures set f orth in th e FISA statute. See 50 

§ 1861(g). _ 


FISA Court found that the 

government's access to and use of the bulk telephony metadata was 
appropriately tailored to ensure that the successor program established by the 
USA Freedom Act was functioning effectively and to ensure compliance with the 
government's litigation-related obligations. 


VI. CONCLUSION 

As required by the USA Freedom Act, we examined the FBI's use of 
Section 215 authority for calendar years 2012 through 2014 in this report. Our 
review determined that the FISA Court issued 561 business records orders 
during the review period, including 212 in 2012, 179 in 2013, and 170 in 2014. 
We found that the Section 215 applications during our review period sought a 
variety of "tangible things," including transactional records for e-mail 


We found that the number of business records orders obtained by the FBI 
increased significantly between 2007 and 2014, largely driven by the refusal of 
several communications providers to produce transactional records for e-mail 

_(ECTRs) in response to NSLs. Between 2 007 a nd 

2009, the FISA Court issued 51 total orders. Of the se, | related to H 

and only | were requests 
for ECTRs, representing all non-bulk business records orders 

obtained during tha^enodB^ontrast, betweer^012 and 2014, H of the 
orders related to while H involved requests for 

ECTRs, constituting roughlyHH^^Vof the non-bulk orders obtained during 
our review period. 

Even excepting requests for e-mail transactional records, 

the number of business records orders obtained by the FBI between 2012 and 
201 4 was substantially higher than in the previous review period. There were 
HI business records orders for non-ECTR, non-bulk information during our 
review period, as compared to H between 2007 and 2009. Some witnesses 








attributed this increase to agents' growing awareness of and comfort with the 
business records process, while others were unable to provide an explanation for 
it. 

We identified changes in the use of business records orders that took 
place within our review period. The number of business records orders reached 
its peak in 2012 with 212 orders and has declined annually since then. 

Witnesses told us that the number of ECTR requests has declined more than 
other types of requests. According to an NSD Deputy Unit Chief, revelations 
about the NSA's bulk telephony metadata program played a role in this decline, 
both in terms of the stigma attached to use of Section 215 and increased 
resistance from providers. In comments provided to the OIG after reviewing a 
draft of this report, NSD also attributed the FBI's increasing use of taskings 
under Section 702 of the FISA Amendments Act as likely a "notable cause" in 
the decrease in business records requests. 

We found that business recorxls orders were used most frequently in 
counterintelligence cases. Of the H total orders we analyzed, || were 
obtained in counterintelligence cases, H in counterterrorism cases, andJBin 
cyber cases. Agents toldusthatbusinessrecordso^ iHlfli 

|cyber cases in some instances can open a parallel criminal 
case and use the grand jury process to obtain the same inform ation more 
quickly and with less oversight than a business records order, ksmtsmsamm 


which is consistent with agents' 

explanations that those cases require particularly timely acquisition of 
information, as discussed below. 

During our review, we analyzed the timeliness of the business records 
process, both generally and at each phase of the approval process. We 
determined that the median time needed to obtain business records orders 
during our review period was 115 days. Business records orders spent the least 
amount of time in the field office phase of the approval process, a median of 16 
days. Orders spent a median of 40 days with NSLB and 33 days in the NSD 
phase of the approval process. We found that the FBI took a median of 2 weeks 
to obtain final approval signatures from NSLB and the FBI Deputy General 
Counsel. 


Agents we interviewed described the entire process as lengthy and added 
that the delay in obtaining business records orders often had a negative impact 
on their investigations. Agents conducting cyber investigations particular! 
emphasized this point. 




critical in cyber cases. 


. As a result, timeliness is even more 


While agents said that 



NSD and NSLB attorneys 





acknowledged the delays in the process and told the OIG that they have taken 
steps to improve it, including streamlining the drafting and review process for 
ECTRs. 


We also selected | applications to illustrate the various uses of Section 
215 authority and to conduct a more detailed review of the types of materials 
requested, the purposes of the requests, the materials produced, and the 
manner in which the materials were used. Although agents expressed concern 
about the length of the process to obtain a business records order, they told us 
consistently that these orders continued to be a valuable investigative tool. As 
with our previous reviews, the majority of agents we interviewed did not identify 
any major case developments that resulted from use of the records obtained in 
response to business records orders, but told us that the material produced was 
valuable as a building block of the investigation. However, in at least two cases, 
agents we interviewed told us that the business records obtained in their 
investigation provided valuable information that they would not otherwise have 
been able to obtain. In other instances, case agents told us that they used the 
information obtained under Section 215 to exculpate a subject and close the 
investigation. 


len 


We also reviewed the | FISA Court orders authorizing the bulk collection 
of certain data as part of counterterrorism 

Our third report on Section 215 authority described 
th, including the specialized minimization procedures that applied to 
reported compliance incidents, and the status of | 
through May 2015. As described in this report, the USA Freedom Act effectively 
ended the government's collection of data in bulk under Section 215 by 
requiring the government to limit the scope of its requests "to the greatest 
extent reasonably practicable," and by requiring that applications seek records 
related to a "specific identifier," such as an individual, account, ad dress, or 
ersonal device. On November 24, 2015, the FISA Court granted 


the bulk data 


previously collected under prior FISA Court orders. 


Finally, in addition to reviewing the FBI's use of Section 215 authority in 
calendar years 2012 through 2014, we examined the progress the Department 
and the FBI made in addressing three recommendations in the OIG's March 
2008 and May 2015 reports. In the 2008 report, we recommended that the 
Department implement final minimization procedures, develop procedures for 
reviewing materials received in response to business records orders to identify 
overproduced information, and develop procedures for handling 
overproductions. In our May 2015 report, we recognized that the Department 
had adopted Final Procedures implementing the OIG's recommendations, but 
identified several terms used in the Final Procedures that we believed required 
clarification. Based on the information obtained in our current review, we 
concluded that the Department and the FBI have made these clarifications. We 
therefore have closed the recommendations. 


Based on the information developed during our review, we concluded that 
the process used to obtain non-bulk business records orders between 2012 and 
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2014 contained safeguards that protected U.S. persons from the unauthorized 
collection, retention, and dissemination of nonpublic information about them. As 
described above, the business records process requires multiple layers of 
approval, including by attorneys in NSLB and NSD, and by the FBI EAD for 
certain sensitive records. Information we reviewed indicates that NSLB and NSD 
attorneys routinely question agents about business records applications. Rather 
than acting as a "rubber stamp," documents that we reviewed reflect that the 
FISA Court engages in a dialogue with NSD and at times has informed NSD that 
it will not approve certain business records applications: we identified at least 
M applications that were withdrawn after submission of a "read copy" to the 
FISA Court during the period covered by this review. 

In addition, since July 2013, the Final Procedures require agents to 
determine whether nonpublic U.S. person information meets the FISA Standard 
before retaining or disseminating it to other agencies. We found that the agents 
we interviewed had received training on the minimization procedures, were 
knowledgeable about them, and appeared to take them seriously. The steps 
that the FBI and NSD have taken to implement the OIG's previous 
recommendations, combined with the level of oversight and reporting to monitor 
FBI compliance with the Final Procedures, reflect considerable progress in the 
FBI's use of Section 215 authority. 

However, based on the concerns expressed by agents about the time 
needed to obtain business records orders, we recommend that the FBI and the 
Department continue to pursue ways to make the business records process 
moreefficienTparticulaH^forapplication^elate^^ybei^aseswher^gents 

^^^^H^^^Potential measures include using FISAMS data to track the 
timeliness of Section 215 applications, using alerts within FISAMS to identify 
applications that have lingered past a certain period of t ime without revie w, and 
implementing a streamlined drafting and review processKHMHIHBi 
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The Department of Justice Office of the Inspector General 
(DOJ OIG) is a statutorily created independent entity 
whose mission is to detect and deter waste, fraud, 
abuse, and misconduct in the Department of Justice, and 
to promote economy and efficiency in the Department's 
operations. Information may be reported to the DOJ 
OIG's hotline at www.justice.gov/oig/hotline or 
( 800 ) 869 - 4499 . 
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